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I  0  , 


J.THOMAS  SCHARF, 

Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  of  Maryland, 

FROM    DECEMBER    1st,   1885,  TO   JANUARY    1ST.    1888,. 

TO 

•  Governor  ELIHU  E,  JACKSON. 


WITH  A  SERIES  OF  OAEEFULLY  PEEPAEED  AETICLES  ON 

MARYLAND'S  RESOURCES. 


WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF 


Every  County  in  the  State  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,, 

The  Character  of  their  Soil  and  Climate,  their  Mesourees,  the 

-Price  of  Iiand,  &c.,  and  the  Inducements  they  offer 

to  attract  Capital  and  Foptilation, 


ANNAPOLIS: 

JAMES  TOUNG,  State  Pkinter. 
1888. 


^IKEiF^OIKT^ 


To  His  Excellency,  Elihu  E.  Jackson, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  all  business  transacted  in  the  office  of  Commissioner 
OF  THE  Land  Office,  from  December  1st,  1885  (the  date 
of  my  last  report),  to  January  1st,  1888. 

As  the  uses  and  object  of  the  Land  Office  are  not 
generally  understood,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
most  important  records,  documents,  chancery  proceed- 
ings, maps  and  other  valuable  papers  collected  by  the 
State  during  the  past  two  centuries  are  preserved  in 
this  office.  From  the  time  when  the  Lord  Proprie- 
tary's Land  Office  was  created  in  1680,  the  muniments 
of  title  to  every  acre  of  land  in  the  State  have  issued 
from  the  Land  Office ;  and  a  long  series  of  laws  have 
since  been  enacted  to  collect  and  preserve  in  this  office 
the  evidences  of  title  to  said  lands.  By  the  passage  of 
the  Confiscation  Act  of  1780,  all  the  lands  of  the  Lord 
Proprietary  and  other  British  owners  became  vested 
in  the  State,  and  from  these  Maryland  rewarded  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  faithfully  served  her  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  Act  of  1781  ''to  ap- 
propriate certain  lands  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  this  State,  and  for  the  sale  of  vacant 
lands,"  was  the  source  from  which  the  Land  Office  of 
the  State  originated.  By  that  act  a  Land  Office  was 
provided  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  another  for  the 
Western  Shore,  which  offices  were  consolidated  in 
1841,  and  the  present  Land  Office  created.  The  office 
of  "  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  "  was  created  by 
the  Constitution  of  1851,  and  it  was  made  his  duty  to 


perform  the  services  formerly  discharged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Register  and  Examiner-General,  and  also  to  act 
as  Judge.  At  the  January  Session,  1853,  a  law  was 
passed  declaring  the  Court  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land' Office  to  be  a  Court  of  Record.  By  the  Act  of 
1862,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  18G4,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office  was  made  the  keeper  of  the 
chancery  records,  and  ante-revolutionary  and  revolu- 
tionary papers.  The  Constitution  of  1867,  required 
him  to  collect,  arrange,  classify  and  keep  all  papers, 
records  and  relics  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Maryland.  In  the  capacity  of  Judge,  conferred  by 
statute,  it  has  been  my  duty  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report  to  hear  and  determine  the  rights  arising  under 
thirty-five  caveats,  which  are  upon  the  docket  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  This  duty  requires 
legal  and  historical  knowledge  and  experience,  beyond 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  clerk. 

By  the  Act  of  1874,  all  books  containing  deeds  and 
transfers  of  soldiers'  lots,  and  all  other  land  record 
books  then  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  were  transferred  to  this  office,  and  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
to  receive  and  have  the  custody  of  all  books  and  ex- 
tracts aforesaid,  and  of  all  other  extracts  of  deeds 
which  might  thereafter  be  transferred  to  this  office, 
and  to  give  certified  copies  of  such  deeds  and  extracts, 
and  to  make  searches  for  the  same  when  required. 
By  the  same  Act,  the  Circuit  Court  Clerks  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Baltimore  City,  were  required  to  make  extracts  of 
deeds  in  a  certain  form  therein  prescribed,  and  to 
"transfer  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
in  each  year,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office," 
whose  duty  it  was  made,  by  the  next  succeeding  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  to  "receive  and  carefully  file  among 
the  records  of  his  office  all  extracts  of  deeds  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  all  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  transmitted  to  him  bv  the  Clerks  of 


the  Circuit  Courts  of  this  State,  and  when  he  shall 
have  received  a  sufficient  number  of  such  reports  from 
the  same  county  to  form  a  record  book  of  the  proper 
size,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  well  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  leather  and  placed  among  the  records 
of  his  office."  By  the  Revised  Code  (sec.  6,  p.  522), 
the  Judges  are  required  to  examine  the  Land  Records 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  to  see  that  the  Clerks 
perform  these  duties.  By  the  Act  of  1876,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  to 
have  indexed  the  extracts  of  deeds  deposited  in  his 
office  by  Act  of  1874,  and  to  continue  the  indexes  as 
the  extracts  came  into  his  possession. 

Manifestly,  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  requir- 
ing these  extracts  to  be  made  and  preserved  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  muniments  of  land-title  from 
destruction  by  carelessness  or  fire  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Record  Offices  of  St.  Mary's,  Cecil,  Dorchester, 
Harford-,  Calvert  and  Baltimore  counties  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  their  records, 
attests  the  wisdom  of  having  such  copies  as  would 
supply  loss  and  prevent  the  trouble  and  confusion  that 
would  arise  from  the  loss  of  record  evidence  of  the 
title  to  land.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred  years  the 
extracts  of  deeds  have  grown  to  an  enormous  bulk, 
and  were  wholly  without  index  later  than  1815 ;  for 
this  reason  the  law  of  187G  required  the  continuance  of 
the  indexes.  Without  such  indexes  the  extracts  would 
be  practically  valueless,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble in  the  vast  number  to  find  any  particular  title 
desired.  The  preservation  of  these  extracts  and  index- 
ing them  were  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  their  continuance  will  be  of  the  greatest 
henefit  to  the  State.  The  payment  made  for  recording 
deeds  in  the  county  or  city  where  they  are  placed  on 
record,  includes  the  cost  of  making  extracts,  and  the 
second  record  of  title  to  each  tract  of  land  preserved 
in  the  Land  Office  is  made  without  additional  cost  to 
the  owners  of  land.     The  indexing  of  these  extracts 


alone  is  worth  to  the  people  far  more  than  the  total 
expenses  of  the  Land  Office  to  the  State,  since  without 
copious  indexes  the  collection  of  extracts  would  be  of 
little  practical  value. 

The  indexes  as  now  prepared  under  the  law  of  1876, 
are  very  full  and  complete,  being  made  in  the  name  of 
the  grantor  and  of  the  grantee,  and  where  the  name 
of  the  tract  of  land  is  given,  it  is  also  indexed  in  a 
separate  book.  The  clerks  employed  in  making  the 
indexes  are  not  paid  regular  salaries,  but  only  receive 
pay  for  the  amount  of  labor  actually  performed. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  extract  records  of  land  titles 
in  this  office  are  not  as  complete  and  perfect  as  the 
State  designed  them  to  be,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
some  of  the  County  Court  Clerks,  to  forward  to  the 
Land  Office,  the  extracts  of  deeds  for  which  they 
charge  and  receive  pay  for  making.  In  some  of  the 
counties  there  are  large  gaps  in  the  missing  extracts. 
The  following  table  of  the  extracts  of  deeds  as  they 
exist  in  this  office  for  each  county,  and  Baltimore  city, 
will  exhibit  where  the  fault  lies,  and  should  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  adoption  of  more 
stringent  measures  to  compel  compliance  with  its 
mandates,  which  were  intended  to  protect  clear  titles 
to  land  : 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   HOW  FAR  EACH   COUNTY,   AND    BALTIMORE 

CITr,     HAVE    COMPLIED    WITH    THE    ACT    OF    1871,    BY 

TRANSMITTING   TO  THE   LAND  OFFICE   THE 

REQUIRED  EXTRACTS  OF  DEEDS. 

Allegany  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Anne  Arundel  county  ;  complete  to  August  17,  1886. 

BaltirrwDre  county  ;  complete  to  December  1,  1885. 

Baltimore  city  ;  complete  to  December,  1886. 

Calvert  county  ;  no  abstracts  in  this  office  from  1817 
to  1882,  excepting  from  December  9,  1873,  to  June,  1875. 
Complete  from  1882  to  June  1,  1887.  The  Court-House 
in  this  county,  together  with  all  the  records,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  June  28,  1882. 
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Caroline  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Carroll  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Cecil  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1886. 

Charles  county  ;  no  abstracts  in  this  office  since  1828, 
except  from  1875  to  June  1,  1886. 

Dorchester  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1886. 

Frederick  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Garrett  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1885. 

Harford  county  ;  complete  to  November,  1887. 

Howard  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Kent  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Montgomery  countj^  ;  complete  to  November  30, 1885. 

Prince  George's  county  ;  no  abstracts  in  this  office 
from  1827  to  1844,  and  from  1847  to  1879,  excepting  1861 
and  1862  ;  complete  from  1879  to  August  1,  1885. 

Queen  Anne's  county  ;  complete  to  June 4,  1887. 

St.  Mary's  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Somerset  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887.     . 

Talbot  county  ;  complete  to  November  1,  1887. 

Washington  county  ;  complete  to  June  1,  1887. 

Wicomico  county  ;  complete  to  November  1,  1887. 

Worcester  county  ;  complete  to  November  20,  1885. 


There  have  been  indexed  under  the  law  of  1876,  in 
this  office,  880,026  extracts  of  title  ;  of  this  number 
683,366  were  indexed  before  October  1st,  1885,  and 
196,660  since  that  date.  Each  of  these  880,026  extracts 
have  been  indexed  in  separate  books,  in  the  name  of 
the  grantor  and  of  the  grantee,  and  where  practicable, 
in  the  name  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed. 

There  have  been  issued  from  this  office  from  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1885,  to  January  1st,  1888,  fifty-six  land  patents, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 
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The  patents  issued  conveyed  6,043  acres,  3  roods,  S7 
perches  of  land,  of  which  1,906  acres,  1  rood  and  38 
perches  was  vacant  land  sold  by  the  State.  There  are 
still  on  file  in  the  office,  10  certificates  returned  within 
December  1st,  1885,  and  January  1st,  1888,  which  have 
been  examined  and  passed  upon,  but  no  patents  issued. 
These  certificates  embrace  939  acres,  3  roods  and  18 
perches  of  land  ;  605  acres,  1  rood  and  2  perches  of  which 
is  vacant.  There  are  25  certificates  on  file  which  have 
not  been  examined.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  statis- 
tics that  since  December  1st,  1885,  there  have  been 
patented  from  this  office,  6,980  acres,  3  roods  and  5 
perches  of  land,  of  which  2,511  acres  and  3  roods  was 
vacant  land.  The  number  of  warrants  issued  from 
December  1st,  1885,  to  January  1st,  188S,  was  110  ;  of 
which  number  thirty-three  have  been  executed  and  a 
number  of  others  renewed. 

All  the  above-mentioned  patents  and  certificates  have 
been  recorded  in  three  forms.  The  original  draft  of 
patent,  the  recording  patent  and  the  recording  certifi- 
cate. The  unpatented  certificates  have  been  carefully 
examined  to  ascertain  if  the  body  of  the  certificate 
agreed  with  the  table,  the  calls  verified,  and  if  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  plat  agreed  with 
those  in  the  body  of  the  certificate.  The  contents  of 
land  embraced  in  the  plats  have  also  been  calculated 
and  verified.  To  perform  this  necessary  service  with 
only  one  clerk,  the  office  is  kept  open  nearly  every  day 
until  late  at  night.  The  correspondence  of  the  office, 
during  the  same  period,  has  been  very  large,  number- 
ing over  1,200  official  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
copies  of  land-records  and  chancery  proceedings  which 
have  been  made  during  the  same  period. 

From  December  1st,  1885.  to  January  1st,  188S,  in  ad- 
dition to  discharging  other  duties  for  the  State,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  this  report,  the  Land  Office  has 
made  over  1,000  searches,  for  which  the  small  fee  re- 
quired by  law  was  charged.  In  addition  to  these  a 
large  number  of  long  and  tedious  searches  had  to  be 
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made  at  the  request  of  individuals  in  search  of  titles  to 
property,  family  history,  &c.,  of  which  nothing  could 
be  found  and  hence  no  fee  could  be  charged.  In  this 
connection  I  beg  to  renew  the  recommendation  made 
in  mj  last  report  of  giving  the  Commisr4oner  authority 
to  charge  for  searches,  regulated  according  to  the  time 
and  labor  required  to  make  them.  If  this  plan  was 
adopted  it  would  add  very  materially  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Land  Office.  This  office  has  become,  in  a  large 
measure,  a  bureau  of  information,  to  which  application 
is  made  almost  daily  for  information  relating  to  the 
aiatural  resources  and  advantages  of  Maryland,  family 
geneaolgy,  history,  chancery  proceedings,  records  of 
title,  &c.  These  applications  are  not  confined  to  resi- 
dents of  our  own  State,  but  embrace  persons  living  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  many  from  Europe.  Oc- 
casionally, inquiries  sent  to  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  and  the  various  departments  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment, are  referred  to  this  office  for  a  reply.  By 
complying  with  these  requests,  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Commissioner  and  his  clerk  is  taken  up.  If  the  desired 
information  is  not  found  among  the  records  in  the  Land 
Office,  no  fee  can  be  charged,  but  if  the  information  is 
found,  after  days  and  weeks  of  research,  and  though 
it  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  to  the 
party  or  parties  seeking  it,  under  the  present  law,  the 
Commissioner  is  prohibited  from  charging  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  ;  whereas  if  the  same  information  had 
been  obtained  through  a  lawyer,  the  applicant  would  be 
required,  perhaps,  to  pay  an  attorney  as  many  dollars. 
There  have  been  made  in  this  office,  since  my  last 
report,  many  copies  of  records  and  chancery  proceed- 
ings, and  several  plats  and  maps.  The  office  made  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  large  and 
valuable  map  of  the  military  lots  comprised  in  Alle- 
gany and  Garrett  counties,  which  were  awarded  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Maryland  Line  for  their  ser- 
vices during  the  Revolution.  There  are  on  this  map  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  lots  of  fifty  acres 
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each,  besides  sundry  tracts  which  had  been  patented, 
and  which  were  laid  off  by  Francis  Deakins,  appointed 
under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1787,  to  survey  and  return  a  general  plot  of  the  State 
westward  of  Fort  Cumberland.  The  extreme  western 
section  of  Garrett  County,  known  as  the  Glade  District, 
is  composed  mostly  of  military  lots.  The  town  of  Oak- 
land, fifty-six  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  is  located  on 
a  fifty-acre  lot.  That  portion  of  Allegany  and  Garrett 
counties  which  was  laid  off  in  lots  and  assigned  to  the 
oiScers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  location  of  the  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  hotels, 
and  the  discovery  and  development  of  valuable  coal 
mines  and  timber  lands.  As  the  land  has  increased  in 
value  the  demand  has  become  greater  ;  titles  are  sub- 
jected to  the  legal  ordeal,  and  the  representatives  of 
officers  and  soldiers  are  beginning  to  look  after  titles 
to  land  which  they  formerly  thought  valueless  and  of 
little  importance.  Escheat  patents  have  been  obtained 
^on  many  of  the  lots  which  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  as  the  lots  increase 
in  value.  Most  of  the  litigation  that  has  occurred  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  for  many 
years  past  has  been  from  Allegany  and  Garrett  coun- 
ties, and  especially  from  that  section  in  which  the  mili- 
tary lots  lie.  The  Land  Office,  important  to  every  part 
of  the  State  because  it  contains  the  patents  and  the 
original  tenures  by  which  all  land  is  held  in  Maryland, 
becomes,  in  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  where  the 
titles  to  land  are  yet  unsettled  and  disturbed,  almost  a 
vital  necessity. 

By  the  Constitution  of  18G7,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office  ''is  required  to  collect,  arrange, 
classify  and  keep  all  papers,  records  and  relics  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Maryland."  In  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  I  have  established  a  museum  in  the  Land  Office, 
which  has  proven  a  great  success,  and  has  grown  far 
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beyond  the  space  assigned  it.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
hibits belonging  to  the  State,  which  were  sent  to  the 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  in  the  winter  of  1884-5,  the  collection 
embraces  many  interesting  objects  which  have  been 
gathered  since.  Included  in  the  collection  may  be 
mentioned  over  500  birds  of  Maryland ;  specimens  of 
the  building  stone,  marls,  sands,  clays,  cereals,  vege- 
table and  garden  seeds,  medicinal  roots  and  herbs, 
and  geological  specimens  which  illustrate  the  minerals 
and  ores  of  the  State,  and  various  kinds  of  woods,  and 
Indian  implements  and  relics.  These  I  have  arranged 
in  twelve  large  up-right  cases,  while  many  interesting 
objects  are  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the 
office.  The  nucleus  which  has  thus  been  formed  for  a 
magnificent  State  museum  is  worthy  of  being  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  additional  exhibits  and  specimens  of 
our  present  progress  and  civilization.  It  is  hoped  it  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature  to  assign  the  old 
Library  room,  in  the  State  House,  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  for  a  State  Museum. 
If  this  is  done  I  intend  to  enlarge  the  duties  and  ma- 
terially increase  the  labors  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  without  additional  expense  to  the  State. 
During  each  year  I  shall  collect,  compile  and  distribute 
information  descriptive  of  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  the  State,  and  disseminate  any  other  infor- 
mation having  a  tendency  to  attract  capital  and  popu- 
lation, 

A  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  greatly  needed,  and 
I  intend  to  establish  one  on  a  limited  scale,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  without  additional  charge  to  the  State.  In 
that  connection  it  will  be  within  the  scope  of  my 
plans  to  collect  specimens  of  all  agricultural  and 
mineral  products  of  the  State,  and  to  keep  the  same 
on  deposit  in  the  State  museum ;  to  study  the  different 
insects  that  are  injurious  to  crops,  plants  and  fruit ; 
to  examine  their  habits  and  propagation,  and  at 
various  times  to   issue   circulars   as  to   the  p.^obable 
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mode  of  their  destruction  ;  to  study  the  diseases  of 
grain,  fruit  and  other  crops,  and  to  suggest  and  report 
upon  remedies  of  said  diseases,  or  any  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject ;  to  collect  and  report  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  State  as  to  water  power  and  other 
advantages  for  manufacturing  enterprises.  These  and 
cognate  subjects  have  been  discussed  in  the  press  of 
the  State,  and  urged  and  advocated  by  many  of  the 
people.  Their  importance  will  be  readily  recognized, 
and  their  usefulness  to  the  people  of  other  States  has 
been  such  that  separate  departments  of  immigration, 
labor,  agriculture,  &c.,  have  been  provided  by  law. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  if  the  advantages  presented  by 
Maryland  were  duly  set  forth,  many  immigrants  of 
the  most  deserving  class  might  be  induced  to  settle 
here.  Her  central  geographical  situation,  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  short  winters,  rarely 
exceeding  four  months  and  often  of  less  duration,  the 
natural  fertility,  great  diversity  and  easy  renovation 
of  the  soil — all  these  are  points  in  which  few  States 
equal  Maryland,  and  none  excel.  We  know  it  has 
become  a  habit  to  extol  the  virgin  soils  of  the  Western 
States  and  to  depreciate  those  long  under  cultivation 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  systematic  disparage- 
ment, together  with  other  causes,  has  had  the  effect 
to  restrain  immigrants  from  Hocking  to  Maryland,  and 
has  seriously  retarded  her  progres  in  population.  It 
is  questionable,  nevertheless,  all  things  considered, 
whether  the  labor  required  to  build  up  a  home  in  what 
may  not  improperly  be  styled  ''the  wilderness  "  might 
not  be  more  profitably  employed  in  restoring  to  the 
highest  point  of  fertility  those  soils  of  our  own  State 
which,  although  partially  exhausted  by  long-continued 
cultivation,  present  to  industrious  immigrants  many 
counterbalancing  advantages.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  this  time  all  the  choicest  Western  lands, 
almost  up  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moutains, 
are  either  taken  up  hj  settlers,  or  are  in  the  hands  of 
speculators.     In  the  one  case,  they  are  out  of  the  mar- 
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ket,  and  in  the  other,  when  the  cost  of  breaking  up 
the  land,  of  fencing  it,  and  of  erecting  a  dwelling 
house  and  the  necessary  farm  buildings,  however 
humble  they  may  be,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
entire  expense  becomes,  in  reality,  greater  than  farms 
in  this  State  can  be  bought  for  and  improved.  At  the 
West,  even  in  States  comparatively  populous,  the 
roads  are  of  the  very  worst  description ;  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe,  and  wood  and  water  frequently 
scarce.  The  low  rate  also  at  which  products  are  sold, 
when  the  distance  to  a  market  is  great,  is  an  important 
consideration.  Those  who  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  can  grow  fifty  bushels  of  corn  and  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  are  frequently  ignorant 
of  the  price  at  which  they  must  sell  their  surplus 
crops.  A  truthful  statement  of  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  corn  and  wheat  grown  in  the  newer  States  of 
the  West,  as  compared  with  their  marketable  value  in 
Maryland,  would  show  that  even  on  our  poorest  lands 
the  Maryland  farmer  receives  more  money  for  his 
cereals  than  the  Western  one,  notwithstanding  the 
smaller  yield  in  Maryland  per  acre.  For  instance  : 
Twenty  miles  from  Galena,  Illinois,  corn  was  sold,  a 
short  time  since,  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  and  was  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  that 
price  that  many  farmers  on  the  prairie  were  burning 
it  for  fuel,  wood  being  scarce.  Now,  assuming  seven- 
ty-five bushels  of  corn  to  be  grown  to  the  acre  in  that 
region — and  an  average  of  fifty  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  actual  fact — the  money  value  of  the  crop  per  acre 
would  only  be  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 
Let  us  next  turn  to  Maryland.  At  the  very  time  last 
year  when  corn  was  selling  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  in  Northwestern  Illinois,  it  was  bringing  in 
Maryland,  on  the  farms,  a  dollar  a  bushel — so  that 
one  bushel  of  corn  in  Maryland  was  more  than 
equal  in  money  value  to  four  bushels  of  corn  in  Illi- 
nois. With  wheat  the  relative  difference  was  almost 
as  great — twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  the 
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new  States  of  the  West  yielding  less  money  to  the 
farmer  than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  in  Maryland. 
The  reason  of  this  is  the  enormous  cost  in  the  West  of 
land  carriage  to  a  market,  as  compared  with  the  small 
cost  with  us. 

But  some  may  imagine  that  the  cost  of  field  labor  is 
against  us.  Here  is  another  mistake.  Farm  labor  is 
more  expensive  at  the  West  than  it  is  with  us.  In 
either  case,  where  the  work  is  done  mainly  by  the 
family  of  the  farmer,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
Maryland  farmer  remains  the  same.  Of  course,  when 
we  speak  of  the  West,  and  cite,  in  illustration  of 
prices,  Northwestern  Illinois,  we  refer  to  all  those 
regions  where  land  is  very  cheap  and  population 
is  sparse.  As  we  leave  the  region  of  cheap  lands  and 
approach  nearer  an  available  market,  whether  on  the 
lakes  or  the  seaboard,  the  acreable  value  of  the  crops 
is  more  equal.  But  such  lands  at  the  West  as  are  thus 
favorably  situated  with  respect  to  a  market,  are  held 
at  a  higher  figure  than  lands  less  fertile,  perhaps,  but 
having  superior  advantages  in  Maryland.  In  proof  of 
this  fact,  take  the  lands  lying  along  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  These,  if  at  all  improved,  .will  bring 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  If  they  are  unim- 
proved, the  cost  of  fencing  in  and  of  building  will 
bring  them  fully  up  to  that  mark.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rich  prairie  lands  are  bare  of  wood,  and 
that  all  the  fencing  stuff  and  building  material  must 
be  brought  from  a  long  distance.  The  first  cost  of 
breaking  up  prairie  land — some  five  or  six  dollars  an 
acre — must  also  be  taken  into  account ;  so  that,  in 
reality,  what  are  called  "cheap  lands"  are  not  cheap 
lands  in  the  end  ;  but  cost  as  much,  or  more,  than 
lands  in  Maryland,  although  the  expense  may  be  less 
perceptible  from  being  spread  over  a  greater  length  of 
time.  But  when  we  get  further  back,  into  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  ;  and  especially  into  the  new  lands 
West  of  those  States,  the  difficulties  of  a  market  are 
still  greater  and  the  money  value  of  the  crop  still  less. 
The  advantage  claimed    for   them   is   that   men   with 
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large  families  and  of  small  means  can  live  roughly 
and  work  along  slowly  for  a  series  cf  years  until  pop- 
ulation gathers  round  them  and  their  lands  increase 
in  value— the  profit  to  the  settlers  not  being  derived 
from  the  products  of  his  farm,  hut  from  the  annually 
increasing  value  of  his  land.  A  good  deal  of  this  is 
illusory,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  substratum  of  truth 
in  it  to  tempt  immigrants  to  settle  there  in  preference 
to  establishing  themselves  permanently  in  the  older 
States.  Yet,  if  the  same  system  of  rigid  economy  and 
self-denial  and  the  same  unwearied  industry  were 
practiced  in  Maryland,  these  settlers  would  quite  as 
speedily  become  wealthy  in  the  latter  as  in  the  West. 
They  would  also  have  the  advantages  of  a  settled 
society,  of  good  schools,  of  easy  transportation  to  a 
market — and  in  addition  to  the  highest  prices  for 
everything  they  raised,  they  would  derive  at  least  as ' 
large  an  annual  profit  from  the  gradually  increasing 
value  of  the  lands  they  had  improved. 

With  the  view  of  making  the  exceptional  advanta- 
ges of  Maryland  better  known,  and  to  meet  the 
demand  which  is  constantly  being  made  upon  the 
Land  Office,  by  people  residing  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  for  information  as  to  the  nat- 
ural resources  and  advantages  of  Maryland,  I  have 
appended  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  descriptive  of  the 
resources  of  the  diffierent  counties,  and  the  induce- 
ments they  offer  to  immigrants  from  other  States. 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Abell  &  Co.,  have  kindly  given  their 
permission  to  reprint  these  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  They  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great  interest  and 
value,  to  those  in  search  of  information  about  the 
State,  showing  as  they  do  the  progress  made  in  the 
different  counties  in  recent  j^ears,  and  the  opportun- 
ities  for  further  development. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMAS  SCHARF, 

2  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 
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IVCARYLAND'S    RKSOURCES, 


The  following  articles  descriptive  of  the  resources 
of  the  different  counties  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore 
city,  and  the  inducements  they  offer  to  immigrants, 
are  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
The  first  paper  treats  of  the  central  section  of  the 
State,  comprising  the  counties  of  Baltimore,  Harford 
and  Howard.  The  following  editorial  on  "  Maryland's 
Eesources "  accompanied  this  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive contribution  to  the  State's  literature  :  ''Mary- 
land occupies  an  exceptional  position  among  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Midway  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  North  and  South, 
it  partakes,  to  some  extent,  of  the  characteristics  of 
each,  so  that  immigrants  from  either  section  have  no 
sense  of  strangeness  or  isolation  in  settling  in  any 
portion  of  the  State.  The  climate  is  mild  and  free 
from  prolonged  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  soil  is 
naturally  kind  and  fertile,  and  most  of  it  easily  tilled 
and  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  products,  and  in 
almost  every  county  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
comparatively  unimproved  or  exhausted  lands  which 
can  be  purchased  at  very  low  figures,  and  if  properly 
cultivated  would  soon  yield  handsome  returns.  The 
great  need  of  Maryland  is  a  larger  population  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  Ever  since  the  war  rural  labor 
in  this  State  has  been  drifting  towards  the  towns  and 
cities,  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  till  his  land  with  a  smaller  number  of  hands, 
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and  these  less  reliable  and  industrious  than  in  former 
years.  In  many  of  the  tidewater  counties,  where  the 
negro  population  was  larger  than  in  other  portions  of 
the  State,  the  abolition  of  slavery  cast  upon  the  com- 
munit}''  a  large  body  of  unemployed  laborers,  who  have 
since  either  led  an  uncertain,  precarious  existence  in 
their  cabins  in  the  woods  and  clearing,  many  of  them 
working  only  wh#n  it  was  absolutely  necessary  or 
when  it  suited  their  humor,  or  have  flocked  in  search 
of  easier,  more  remunerative  work,  or  merely  for 
diversion  and  excitement,  to  the  already  overcrowded 
cities.  The  result  is  that  in  most  of  these  counties 
labor  has  become  demoralized,  and  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  average  farmer  to  till  properly  consider- 
able bodies  of  land.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to 
break  up  large  tracts  into  smaller  holdings  and  to 
dispose  of  these  at  reasonable  figures  to  thrifty  immi- 
grants, who  will  be  enabled  to  work  them  properly. 
This  plan  has  been  pursued  with  marked  success  in 
some  portions  of  the  State,  notably  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  the  old-fashioned  plantations  are  being 
rapidly  divided  into  small  farms  capable  of  being  tilled 
in  many  cases  by  the  new  owner  and  his  family,  with, 
perhaps,  the  aid  occassionally  of  hired  help.  It  is 
this  class  of  immigrants  which  intelligent  Maryland 
farmers  are  most  anxious  to  attract,  for  it  is  well 
understood  that  their  efforts  to  improve  their  newly 
acquired  properties  not  only  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community,  but  enhance  the  money 
value  of  contiguous  property.  Such  settlers,  what- 
ever section  they  may  come  from,  are  warmly 
welcomed  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  every 
county  w411  be  sure  to  find  their  neighbors  kind  and 
hospitable.  The  advantages  which  an  emigrant  from 
the  more  thickly  populated  States  of  the  North  will 
find  in  Maryland  over  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories are  a  mild  climate,  exemption  from  "blizzards," 
droughts  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  a  naturally 
fertile  soil,  with  lands  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
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as  cheap  as  in  many  "Western  localities,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  a  settled  well-ordered  community,  with 
the  conveniences  of  churches,  stores  and  schools,  and 
easy  proximity  to  the  national  capital  and  the  great 
markets  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York." 

Characteristics  of  tlie  Counties. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    TUB    SOIL,    THE    PEOPLE    AND    THE    PRODUCTS- 
UNDEVELOPED  RICHES— CHEAP   LANDS   AND  COMFORT- 
ABLE HOMES  FOR  THRIFTY  FARMERS. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  different  counties 
are  grouped  into  four  sections  corresponding  to  the 
four  geographical  districts  of  Central  Maryland, 
Western  Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Southern 
Maryland,  by  which  terms  the  different  portions  of 
the  State  are  usually  .  designated.  The  first  of  the 
series  treats  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  Care 
has  been  taken  in  making  up  the  descriptions  of  the 
different  counties  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  to  give 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  "boom"  the  State  or 
any  particular  locality,  but  the  effort  has  been  to  fur- 
nish reliable  information  for  persons  who  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  settling  in  Maryland,  and 
who  wish  to  know  in  advance  what  they  may  expect 
in  this  or  that  portion  of  the  State.  There  is  always 
room  for  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
purchase  lands  without  first  carefully  inspecting  them, 
but  there  is  probably  a  smaller  risk  to  be  incurred  in 
Maryland  than  in  most  other  States,  especially  the  Far 
"West,  for  the- reason  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
land  in  this  State  which  is  not  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  what  might  be  regarded  as  very  poor  land 
for  some  kinds  of  crops  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
very  productive  of  others.  Lands  in  Maryland  vary 
greatly  in  value,  as  they  do  everywhere  else,  but  the 
proportion  of  absolutely  untillable  land  is  small,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  lying  idle  and  unimproved 
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or  exhausted  by  overciiltivation  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  thrifty  farmer,  could  soon  be  made  to  blossom 
like  the  rose. 

Maryland  offers  many  inducements  to  immigrants. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  variety  of  products  grown  here,  including 
the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  oysters  in  the  Chesapeake  and  tributaries, 
and  the  diversified  character  of  the  scenery — ascend- 
ing gradually  from  the  level  of  the  plains  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  fine 
rolling  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  to  the 
beautiful  uplands  of  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Frederick 
counties,  and  beyond  these  to  the  mountains  and  smil- 
ing valleys  of  Western  Maryland — combine  to  make 
Maryland  one  of  the  most  attractive  States  in  the 
country.  The  State's  resources  present  in  great 
variety  elements  of  prosperity  which,  if  fully  utilized, 
would  support  comfortably  a  much  larger  population. 
The  oyster  trade  of  the  Chesapeake  would  alone  be  a 
mine  of  wealth' if  properly  worked,  and,  as  it  is,  pro- 
vides profitable  employment  to  thousands.  The  vast 
peach  orchards  of  the  Eastern  Shore  have  contributed 
large  sums  to  the  resources  not  only  of  the  farmers, 
but  of  persons  engaged  in  canning,  and  the  coal  fields 
of  Western  Maryland  maintain  a  large  army  of  miners. 
Marble  and  stone  quarries,  iron  furnaces,  copper  mines, 
woolen  and  cotton  factories,  paper  mills,  oyster,  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries,  silica  mines,  are  in  successful 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  mechani- 
cal industries  are  steadily  multiplying. 

The  State  has  a  great  advantage  over  most  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  temperate  and  salubrious 
character  of  its  climate.  While  the  heat  and  cold  are 
sometimes  intense,  the  extremes  of  weather  are  never 
of  long  duration,  and  there  is  probably  a  greater  aver- 
age of  comfortable  days  in  every  year  than  in  any 
other  State.  Relief  from  the  ''hot  spells"  in  summer 
can  be  secured  by  a  trip  to  the  seashore  or  mountain, 
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both  of  which  are  readily  accessible  from  any  portion 
of  the  State.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water  in 
all  the  counties.  In  the  lowland  counties  bordering  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  malarious  diseases 
prevail  to  some  extent,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  where  similar  conditions  exist. 
Closer  tillage  and  better  drainage  have  resulted  in 
some  of  the  tidewater  counties  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  With  the  exception  of  malarial 
complaints,  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  almoF-t 
everywhere,  the  entire  State  is  singularly  exempt  from 
diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  other  localities  ;  while 
the  freedom  from  destructive  blizzards  and  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  to  which  other  sections  are  exposed, 
greatly  increases  the  comfort  and  safety  of  farm  life 
in  Maryland. 

The  great  Chesapeake  bay,  which  forms  a  vast 
natural  basin  into  which  flow  the  waters  of  many 
noble  rivers,  divides  the  State  into  two  sections — the 
Eastern  and  Western  Shores,  of  which  the  latter  is 
much  the  greater,  both  in  area  and  variety  of  re- 
sources. The  Eastern  Shore,  however,  from  its  advan- 
tages of  location,  having  quick  rail  communication 
with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  ISTew  York,  and  un- 
surpassed facilities  of  transportation  by  water  to  Balti- 
more, and  the  adaptability  of  its  soil  to  a  great  variety 
of  products,  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
two  decades.  Curiously  enough,  the  oldest  section  of 
the  State,  Southern  Maryland,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Lord  Baltimore,  is  the  one 
which  is  the  most  backward  in  progress,  owing  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Lands  are 
cheaper  in  Southern  Maryland  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  and  this  section  probably  offers  greater  induce- 
ments to  immigrants  of  small  means  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  State.  The  lands  in  most  cases  are 
exhausted  by  neglect,  poor  tillage,  and  lack  of  proper 
manuring,  but  are  naturally  fertile,  and  with,  a  little 
care  could  doubtless  be  made  to  yield  handsome   re- 
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turns.  In  all  parts  of  Maryland,  however,  even  in  the 
most  thickly  settled  portions,  there  is  considerable  un- 
improved or  poorly  tilled  land  which  can  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  figures,  and  the  immigrant  would  secure, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  salubrious 
climate  and  proximity  to  market,  the  conveniences  of 
ample  school  and  church  facilities  within  easy  reach, 
and  all  those  comforts  of  civilization  which  have  to  be 
created  with  infinite  pains  and  labor  on  the  unpeopled 
prairies  of  the  West. 

CENTRAL  MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE,   HARFORB    AND    HOWARD    COUNTIES    AND    THEIR    RE- 
SOURCES. 

Central  Maryland,  or  that  section  of  the  State  which 
is  in  more  immediate  proximity  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
mLore,  comprises  the  counties  of  Baltimore,  Harford 
and  Howard.  This  section  is  largely  devoted  to 
market-gardening  and  the  raising  of  vegetables  for 
the  canneries,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  in 
Harford  county.  It  is  for  the  most  part  quite  thickly 
settled,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  flourishing  agricul- 
tural communities.  There  are  also  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties. 

BALTIMORE   COUNTY. 

Baltimore  county  lies  between  Harford  on  the  east 
and  Carroll  and  Howard  counties  on  the  west.  ( )n  the 
south  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  Patapsco  river.  The  land  immediately  border- 
ing on  the  bay  is  level  and  its  soil  mostly  sandy,  but 
the  inland  portion  is  for  the  most  part  undulating. 
The  county  as  a  whole  presents  a  gradual  ascent  to- 
wards the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  soil  is  generally 
good,  though  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  A  com- 
paratively small  portion  is  incapable  of  being  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  outcropping  of  masses  of  rock. 
In  the  northern  section  of  the  county  the  soil  (which 
is  locally  termed  "isinglass")  is  a  light  clay,  largely 
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interspersed  with  micaceous  stone.  TMs  soil,  when 
properly  cleaned  of  stone,  yields  good  crops  under  care- 
ful cultivation.  Elsewhere  in  the  county  the  soil  is 
mostly  clay,  overlying-  limestone  or  a  friable  stone 
known  as  "rotten  rock,"  and  is  highly  productive. 
The  value  of  unimproved  tillable  land,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  towns,  ranges  from  $20  to 
$100  per  acre,  the  value  of  wooded  land  depending  on 
the  quality  and  extent  of  the  standing  timber.  The 
staple  products  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  hay.  Dairy  products  are  extensively  raised 
and  sent  by  railway  to  Baltimore  consumers.  Truck 
farming  is  also  carried  on  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county.  The  raising  of  small  fruits  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  of  late  years,  and  products  of  this 
class  find  their  way  to  the  New  York  as  well  as  the 
Baltimore  markets.  It  is  believed  that  tobacco,  if  rais- 
ed on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  at  present, 
would  yield  a  good  profit ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
as  to  barley,  and  root  crops  for  winter  feeding  of  cat- 
tle. Baltimore  county  has  neither  navigable  rivers  nor 
canals,  but  depends  for  transportation  facilities  on 
railways,  county  roads  and  turnpike  roads.  The  rail- 
ways passing  through  the  county  are  the  Western 
Maryland,  Baltimore  and  Hanover,  Northern  Central, 
Maryland  Central,  Baltimore  and  Ohio — Washington 
Branch  and  Philadelphia  extension — Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac, and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 
The  county  roads  are  susceptible  of  considerable  im- 
provement, and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  great  ben- 
efit would  result  from  a  separation  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  from  the  domain  of  factional  poli- 
tics. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  greatest  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  introduction  of  improved  farm- 
ing machinery  ;  almost  every  farmer  has  his  mower, 
reaper,  hay -tedder  and  hay  forks — not  a  few  have  self- 
binders.  The  sickle  and  flail  have  given  way  to  the 
reaper  and  threshing  machines.    In  the  districts  where 
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dairy  farming-  is  carried  on  the  Jersey  cow  is  consid- 
ered indispensable  :  while  by  those  farmers  who  raise 
cattle  for  beef,  the  short-horns  are  preferred.  The 
Berkshire  is  the  favorite  variety  of  hog. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Baltimore  county  consist 
of  iron-ore,  limestone,  marble,  granite  and  building- 
stone.  The  principal  lime  quarries  are  those  at  Texas, 
near  Loch  Raven.  The  marble  works  at  Beaver  Dam 
have  supplied  marble  for  the  National  Capitol  and 
other  important  structures.  The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  is  extensively  carried  on  at 
Woodberry,  Mount  Vernon  and  Mount  Washington  ; 
of  lime  at  Texas  and  Loch  Raven  ;  pig  iron  at  Ash- 
land, as  well  as  farming  implenaeuts  and  machinery  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  other  places.  Several  breweries 
and  distilleries  are  also  in  operation.  A  stove  manu- 
factory has  quite  recently  been  established  at  Spar- 
row's Point,  at  which  place  also  extensive  steel  works 
are  located.  Several  paper  mills  and  manufactories 
of  fertilizers,  &c.,  are  successfully  carried  on.  The 
advantages  possessed  by  the  county  in  its  considerable 
water  front  and  wharf  facilities  offer  inducements  that 
must  result  in  a  large  increase  of  its  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  mercantile  business  of  the  county-transacted  by 
storekeepers  is  distributed  among  several  hundred 
merchants,  the  entries  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
licenses  showing  that  the  largest  amount  of  stock  car- 
ried by  a  single  house  is  $10,000.  The  population  is 
about  95,000. 

The  general  opinion  among  farmers  is  that  there  is 
ample  room  in  the  county  for  industrious  immigrants 
of  good  character  and  habits. 

HARFORD  COUNTY. 

Harford  county,  situated  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  with  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the 
north,  the  Susquehanna  river  and  Chesapeake  bay  on 
the  east,  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  south,  and  Baltimore 
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county  on  the  west,  contains  about  500  square  miles  of 
territory  and  30,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  varies  from 
light  loam  to  heavy  clay,  and  is  easily  improved  and 
very  productive.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  arable 
and  undulating,  and  highly  improved.  For  farming 
purposes  the  price  varies  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  tomatoes  and  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  Stock- 
raising  and  grazing  and  the  making  and  sale  of  butter 
and  milk  are  growing  industries.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Maryland  Central  Railroad,  a  few  years  ago, 
from  the.  Baltimore  county  to  the  State  line — a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles — the  development  of  the  milk  trade 
has  been  very  rapid.  Over  this  road  are  now  shipped 
1,500  gallons  of  milk  daily.  Most  of  the  farmers  are 
industrious  and  thrifty.  As  a  result  they  have  im- 
proved their  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
by  crossing  with  the  best  strains  of  each,  and  now  use 
labor-saving  machinery  of  the  most  appoved  patterns. 

The  canning  industry  is  extensive  and  profitable. 
The  number  of  packing  houses  now  in  operation  is 
estimated  at  four  hundred.  Many  of  them  begin  with 
the  early  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  spring  and  close 
only  with  the  remnants  of  corn  and  tomatoes  left  by 
the  early  frosts.  The  entire  pack  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  a  prosperous  year  aggregates  near  a  million 
cases. 

The  manufacture  of  flour,  fertilizers,  feed  and  car- 
riages is  not  extensive,  but  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  county  with  a  margin  for  export.  There  is  a  large 
pajjer  factory  on  Susquehanna  river,  near  Darlington, 
that  is  highly  remunerative.  Other  manufacturing 
enterprises  are  invited  by  the  abundant  water  power  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  Deer  creek,  the  Little  Gunpow- 
der, Bynum's  and  Winter's  run  and  other  streams  of 
pure  water  that  traverse  the  county. 

The  estimated  annual  amount  of  the  general  mercan- 
tile business| transacted  in  the  larger  towns  gives  to 
Abingdon,  $l^,00i.',  Aberdeen,  $75,000,  Belair,  $500,000, 
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Churchville,  $30,000,  Darlington,  $35,000,  Dublin,  $20,- 
000,  Fallston,  $80,000,  Forest  Hill,  $35,000,  Havre  de 
Grace,  $1,000,000,  Jarrettsville,  $10,000,  Level,  $20,000, 
Norrisville,  $10,000,  and  Ferryman's  $60,000,  Other 
towns  would  swell  the  aggregate  to  two  million  dollars. 
There  are  few  counties  that  possess  superior  trans- 
portation facilities  to  those  of  Harford.  Bush,  Gunpow- 
der and  the  Susquehanna  rivers  and  the  Tide- water' 
canal  are  accessible  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Central,  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  Maryland  Central  railroads  accom- 
modate the  other  half.  The  projected  road  from  Belair 
to  the  Susquehanna  river,  when  completed,  will  furnish 
all  the  facilities  desired.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  farms  and 
buildings  and  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants 
— attractions  that  catch  the  eye  of  strangers  and  cause 
many  of  them  to  remain  in  the  county,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous 
in  the  State. 

HOWARD    COUNTY. 

Howard,  the  most  southern  of  the  central  Maryland 
counties,  and  next  to  Calvert  the  smallest  county  in  the 
State,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Frederick,  Carroll 
and  Baltimore  counties,  on  the  east  by  Anne  Arundel 
and  Prince  George's,  on  the  south  by  Montgomery,  and 
on  the  west  by  Frederick.  The  area  is  238.08  square 
miles  ;  population,  16,140.  Howard  is  one  of  the  best 
adapted  counties  in  the  State  for  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing industries.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile  and 
kind,  easily  cultivated  and  readily  improved.  Much  of 
it  is  a  loam,  with  clay  sub-soil,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
county  there  is  an  abundance  of  limestone  land,  that 
part  of  it  known  as  "  Limestone  Valley  ' '  being  particu- 
larly noted  for  its  great  natural  beauty  and  fertility. 
In  the  southern  section  mica  has  been  found,  and  in 
recent  years  some  of  the  mines  have  bien  worked  to 
advantage.     The  land  is  all  valuable  and  commands  a 
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ready  sale  at  good  prices,  ranging  in  the  improved  por- 
tions and  where  the  transportation  facilities  are  good, 
from  $40  to  $100  per  acre.  Wheat,  corn,  hay  and  pota- 
toes are  chiefly  the  present  products.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  the  land  is  susceptible  of  tobacco  raising, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  portion,  where  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  farmers  has  been  given  to  its 
•cultivation  for  some  time  past,  and  as  inost  of  them  are 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  buildings  and  appliances 
for  curing,  &c.,  a  profitable  return  has  been  the  result. 
The  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  in  some  sections,  and  much  of  the 
once  idle  land  is  now  being  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
In  view  of  the  easy  transportation  and  small  expense 
required  to  place  them  in  our  best  markets,  there  is 
every  reason  to  prophesy  for  them  a  leading  position 
among  the  industries  of  this  section.  All  along  the  B. 
and  O.  Railroad,  and  bordering  upon  the  Patapsco  river, 
are  many  acres  of  land  which,  owing  to  its  natural  con- 
dition and  adaptability  of  its  soil,  could,  according  to 
the  statements  of  experienced  grape  raisers,  be  con- 
verted into  a  succession  of  vineyards  which  would 
yield  a  handsome  profit.  The  county's  healthful  cli- 
mate, excellent  water-power  advantages,  and  the  natu- 
ral productiveness  of  its  soil,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  and  promising  counties  in  the  State  for  in- 
dustrious, energetic  immigrants.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
county  possessed  of  better  transportation  facilities  than 
Howard.  It  is  bounded  for  many  miles  both  by  the 
Main  Stem  and  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  stations  every  few  miles 
along  both  lines,  with,  as  a  rule,  good  county  roads 
leading  thereto.  The  Baltimore  and  Frederick  turn- 
pike passes  entirely  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west,  and,  together  with  the  Ellicott  City  and  Clarks- 
ville  turnpike,  affords  to  the  residents  of  the  interior 
sections  an  easy  outlet  to  Baltimore  and  Ellicott  City. 
The  C.  A.  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Company's  flour 
mill  at  Ellicott  City  offers  to  the  farmers  a  ready  market 
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for  their  wheat,  which  would  otherwise  necessitate  its 
being  shipped  by  rail  or  an  additional  drive  of  ten  miles 
to  the  Baltimore  market.  The  county  commissioners 
are  liberal  in  their  appropriations  for  roads  and  bridges, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  people,  too,  are  strong  believers  in  good  roads, 
and  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  turnpikes  already 
mentioned,  private  enterprise  has  built  several  short 
lines  of  pike  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  The 
farmers  are  progressive  in  their  agricultural  methods, 
and  every  improvement  in  farming  machinery  is  at 
once  adopted.  All  the  labor-saving  implements  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  valuable  are  in  use,  the 
best  fertilizers  are  procured,  and  the  system  of  farm- 
ing which  tends  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
soil  is  pursued.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  raising 
of  pure  bred  stock,  and  many  farms  are  already  noted 
for  celebrated  strains  of  both  horses  and  cattle.  Along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  are  many  well  conducted  dairy 
farms,  the  milk  from  which  is  daily  shipped  to  the 
Baltimore  market.  Throughout  Howard  county  are 
many  thriving  villages,  all  of  which  are  well  supplied 
with  churches  and  schools.  Being  almost  surrounded 
by  the  Patapsco  and  Patuxent  river,  whose  Avater 
powqr  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  mills  and  factories, 
it  has  for  its  extent  greater  manufacturing  facilities 
than  almost  any  of  its  sister  counties. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  minor  mills  on  the  differ- 
ent water  courses  in  the  interior  of  the  county  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  corn-meal,  &c.,  there  is  the  well- 
known  paper  mill  of  John  A.  Dushane  &  Co.,  with 
over  forty  operatives  and  a  capacity  of  fiive  tons  of 
paper  per  day;  the  extensive  cotton  mills  at  Alberton 
and  Savage,  each  with  a  force  of  400  hands,  and  owned 
respectively  by  James  A.  Gary  &  Co.  and  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.;  the  Guilford  Cotton  Mill,  and  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Company's  shops  at  Elkridge.  There  are 
many  other  points  on  the  Patapsco  that  might  be 
brought  into  profitable  use  by  a  little  outside  capital, 
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combined  with  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  more 
enterprising  citizen. 

Howard's  educational  facilities  are  exceptionally 
good,  there  being,  in  addition  to  the  well-conducted 
system  of  free  public  schools,  in  Ellicott  City  alone, 
three  large  private  institutions  with  well-deserved 
reputation.  A  large  volume  of  mercantile  business  is 
transacted  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  of  the 
county,  that  of  Ellicott  City  alone  being  estimated  at 
over  $1,000,000. 

A  new  line  of  railroad  has  long  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  run  through  the  western  section  of  the  county, 
for  which  a  survey  was  jmade  by  the  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Western  Railway  Company  in  1881,  but 
the  enterprise  has  so  far  been  a  failure,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  considerable  acreage  are  still  conveyed  to 
market  by  horse  and  wagon. 

A  national  bank  has  recently  been  established  at 
Ellicott  City,  with  which  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
are  connected,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  in  promoting 'the  various  industrial 
interests  of  the  community.  Since  its  establishment 
new  life  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  business  of  every 
kind,  and  its  great  advantage  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded. 

WESTERN   MARYLAND. 

THE   MINING  KEGION   OF   THE  STATE— A   FERTILE    AGRICULTURAL 

SECTION. 

Western  Maryland  presents  a  greater  variety  of  re- 
sources than  any  other  section  of  the  State.  Its  sur- 
face is  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  which  divide  it 
■into  charming  valleys,  with  fine,  undulating  stretches 
of  country  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  affording  un- 
surpassed agricultural  lands,  besides  extensive  deposits 
in  the  mountains  of  coal  and  .iron.  The  bituminous 
coal  of  the  George's  Creek  region  is  a  vast  source  of 
wealth,  and  gives  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
miners,  whose  labor  has  built  up  a  number  of  thriving 
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towns  and  villages.  The  counties  of  Western  Mary- 
land are  Allegany,  Carroll,  Frederick,  Garrett,  Mont- 
gomery and  Washington. 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY. 

Allegany  county  is  located  in  the  extreme  western 
portion  of  the  State,  just  south  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  with  Washington  county,  Md.,  on  the  east,  Gar- 
rett county  on  the  west,  and  the  Potomac  river,  sepa- 
rating it  from  West  Virginia,  on  the  south.  The  pop- 
ulation is  38,000,  and  the  area  in  square  miles  is  520. 
The  coal  fields  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 
and  extending  twenty  miles  in  one  direction  and  five 
in  another,  are  the  chief  feature  and  source  of  wealth. 
There  is  a  good  proportion  of  farming  and  rich  timber 
land,  many  of  the  farms  being  quite  productive.  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam  along  the  streams,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  limestone,  slate  and  sand,  mixed  with 
loam.  There  is  a  large  territory  covered  with  forest, 
especially  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  prices  of  cleared 
land  range  from  $10  to '$50  per  acre,  but  there  is  much 
undeveloped  mountain  land  which  can  be  bought  as 
low  as  $2  per  acre.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  with  some  buckwheat,  hay,  wool,  but- 
ter and  a  fair  proportion  of  fruits.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  lumber  and  tan  bark.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  much  improvement  in  farming  machin- 
ery. Some  fine  stock  is  raised,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  possible,  as  much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted 
for  grazing.  The  fruit  cultivation  could  also  be 
largely  increased,  the  eastern  slope  offering  good 
chances  for  grape  culture.  If  the  large  tracts  of  unde- 
veloped timber  land  were  divided  up  and  sold  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  industrious  immigrants  to  start 
profitable  farming.  There  has  been  some  move  in  this 
direction  of  late.  Much  of  this  undeveloped  land  is 
owned  by  non-residents.  Outside  of  a  few  saw-mills 
and  tanneries,  the  principal  industries  are  located  at 
Cumberland,  among  them  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  rolling- 
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mill  and  shops,  two  glass  works,  cement  works,  tan- 
neries, etc.  Cumberland  has  unusual  advantages  for 
manufactures  and  unsurpassed  transportation  facil- 
ities. It  is  reached  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
and  six  railroads,  namely,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Main  Stem  and  Pittsburg  Division,  Bedford  Division 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  West  Virginia  Central, 
Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  and  Cumberland  and 
George's  Creek,  the  two  last  named  being  mining 
roads.  These  lines  traverse  a  considerable  section  of 
the  county  in  different  directions.  A  line  to  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va.,  has  been  surveyed.  A  new  line  in  con- 
templation from  Cumberland  to  Hagerstown  (Balti- 
more and  Western)  would  pass  through  an  unde- 
veloped portion  of  Allegany  county  said  to  contain, 
iron  ore.  The  chief  mechanical  industries  outside 
of  Cumberland  are  fire-brick  works  at  Frostburg, 
Ellerslie  and  Mount  Savage,  and  the  Cumberland  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  the  latter  place.  Coal- 
mining is  the  leading  industry,  and  upon  it  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  county  largely  depends,  but  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why,  with  the  proper  placing 
of  capital,  other  interests  could  not  be  created  to 
add  materially  to  the  county's  wealth  and  population. 
Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  natural  gas  and  oil 
development  in  two  sections  of  the  county,  though  as 
yet  without  positive  result.  The  taxable  basis  of  the 
county  is  $17,818,251.  The  annual  amount  of  the 
general  mercantile  business  transacted  in  the  entire 
county  is  estimated  at.  $3,706,000,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  being  transacted  in  Cumberland  and  five 
of  the  larger  towns. 

CARROLL   COUNTY. 

Carroll  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Western  Maryland 
counties.  It  is  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  on  the  north, 
Baltimore  county  on  the  east,  Howard  county  on  the 
south,  and  Frederick  county  on  the  west.  The  surface 
is  rolling  and  picturesque,  and  the  county  is  one  of  the 
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most  fertile  and  prosperous  in  Western  Maryland. 
The  people  are  industrious  and  the  soil  productive, 
generally  of  a  good  quality,  susceptible  of  easy  im- 
provement, and  acts  well  with  any  of  the  grades  of 
fertilizer  and  lime.  The  location  of  the  county,  its 
high  elevation  and  the  absence  of  large  tracts  of 
marsh  or  low  lands  keeps  it  peculiarly  free  from  epi- 
demics of  any  kind,  and  the  people  enjoy  good  health, 
many  of  them  living  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  The  value 
of  the  land  ranges  from  $25  lo  $100  per  acre.  Corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  are  cultivated,  yielding  good  returns.  Grape 
culture  would  probably  prove  remunerative  if  made  a 
specialty.  The  climate  is  better  adapted  to  late  than 
to  early  vegetables.  The  facilities  for  transportation 
are  good,  the  farthest  point  in  the  county  not  being 
more  than  eight  miles  from  a  railroad  depot.  The 
farmers  are  pretty  generally  well  supplied  with  all  ne- 
cessary farming  implements  of  the  latest  improvement. 
The  horses  and  horned  cattle  have  been  much  im- 
proved during  late  years,  the  people  in  many  cases 
making  a  specialty  of  the  stock  business.  They  have 
imported  a  great  many  mules  recently,  principally  of 
Kentucky  breeding.  At  present  there  is  very  little 
manufacturing,  but  there  are  fine  opportunities  for 
capitalists  to  invest  in  this  department.  Westminster 
alone  does  at  least  $1,500,000  in  business,  commercial 
and  otherwise.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about 
40,000.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  labor.  There 
are  some  large  farms  that  could  be  divided. 

The  character  of  the  soil  varies  in  different  sections 
of  the  county — limestone  in  some  sections,  red  loam  in 
others,  blue  slate,  yellow  slate  and  honeycomb — all 
kinds,  and  very  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
county  celebrated  on  Easter  Monday,  1887,  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  its  organization.  Formed 
from  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  highly  favored  por- 
tions of  the  rich  counties  of  Baltimore  and  Frederick, 
its  half  century  of  growth  has  developed  the  resources 
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of  the  soil  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  it  occupies  one 
of  the  foremost  places  among  the  progressive  and 
prosperous  counties  of  Maryland.  With  a  contented, 
industrious  and  thrifty  population,  its  prosperity  is  an 
assured  fact,  and  their  love  of  improvement  gives 
promise  of  a  bright  future  to  the  county.  For  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  soil  products,  etc.,  thanks  are  due  Mr. 
Samuel  Cover,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
farmers  of  Carroll  county,  and  a  keen  observer  of 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  county,  particularly 
in  his  own  county. 

FREDEKICK    COUNTY. 

Frederick,  the  oldest  of  the  Western  Maryland  coun- 
ties, and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
State,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
east  by  Carroll  county,  south  by  Howard  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  and  the  Potomac  river,  and  west  by 
Washington  county.  The  county  contains  an  area  of 
652  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-one  elec- 
tion districts.  The  western  boundary  of  the  county  is 
the  top  of  South  Mountain.  East  of  this,  and  running 
nearly  parallel,  is  the  first  mountain  ridge  of  Western 
Maryland,  called  the  Catoctin  Mountain,  which  is  a 
spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  country  between  these 
two  mountains  comprises  six  of  the  election  districts, 
and  is  known  as  the  Middletown  Valley,  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Catoctin  creek  in  its  flow  to  the  Potomac. 
Penmar,  the  celebrated  resort  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad,  is  situated  at  the  head,  of  this  valley, 
and  is  right  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county. 
The  upper  end  of  the  county,  comprising  Hauver's  and 
Catoctin  districts,  is  broken,  hilly  and  for  the  most 
part  stony,  although  there  are  several  fertile  little  val- 
leys, formed  by  the  Catoctin  creek,  known  as  Eyler's, 
Harbaugh's,  &c.  The  next  district  towards  the  south 
is  Jackson,  which  has  good,  strong  soil,  mostly.lime- 
stone.  Next  comes  Middletown,  with  its  heavy  lime- 
stone soil,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
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districts  in  the  county.  Below  this  lie  Petersville  and 
Jefferson  districts,  which  contain  a  variety  of  soil, 
clay,  flint,  limestone  and  loamy  land,  mostly  of  good 
quality  and  productive.  These  two  districts  border  on 
the  Potomac  river,  and  the  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  and  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  run  through  their  southern  bor- 
ders. In  the  former  of  these  districts  is  situated  the 
famous  "  Merry  land  tract,"  the  seat  of  some  of  the 
finest  homes  in  the  county.  Among  the  families  resid- 
ing there  are  those  of  Outerbridge  Horsey,  Thomas 
Lee,  the  Gouverneurs,  Deavers,  Horines,  O'Donnells, 
Hillearys,  Ahalts  and  others.  Here  is  situated  also 
the  Needwood  distillery,  operated  by  Mr.  Horsey. 
The  remarkable  gap  in  the  mountains  at  Harper's 
Ferry  is  a  conspicuous  feature  from  this  locality. 
Along  the  South  Mountain,  from  a  point  northward  of 
Middletown  down  to  Crampton's  Gap,  near  the  Poto- 
mac, the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought. 

East  of  the  Catoctin  mountain  lies  the  Monocacy  Val- 
ley, watered  by  the  river  of  that  name,  much  broader 
than  the  Middletown  Valley  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Linganore  Hills.  Emmittsburg  and  Mechanics- 
town  districts,  which  lie  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
Monocacy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  have  a 
variety  of  soil — slate,  flint,  clay,  loam  and  red  land. 
Creagerstown,  Lewistown  and  Tuscarora  districts  are 
mostly  red  clay  soil,  with  some  flint,  slate  and  lime- 
stone. They  produce  large  crops  of  grain.  Near  Em- 
mittsburg are  located  the  large  Catholic  institutions, 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Acad- 
emy, which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States.  The  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  runs  through  Creagerstown  and  Mechanics- 
town  districts,  and  there  is  a  branch  railroad  from 
Rocky  Ridge  to  Emmittsburg,  and  also  a  branch  from 
Mechanicstown  to  the  Catoctin  iron  furnaces,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  Emmittsburg  and  Mechanicstown 
are  both  thrifty  towns,  each  possessing  a  number  of 
local  industries,  such  as  tanneries,  &c.    Tom's  Fishing 
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and  Hunting  creeks,  strong  streams  whicli  flow  down 
the  mountain  sides  in  this  region  afford  excellent  water- 
power.  Woodsboro,  Mount  Pleasant,  Frederick  and 
Buckeystown  districts,  extending  southward  along  the 
Monocacy,  comprise  the  largest  extent  of  prime  soil  in 
the  county.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  strong,  first-class  lime- 
stone land,  comparatively  level  and  almost  wholly  free 
from  surface  rock  that  would  interfere  with  cultivation. 
It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  land  in  the  State  for  general 
fertility. 

Johnsville,  Liberty  and  Linganore  districts  comprise 
a  fine  farming  section — land  gently  rolling,  mostly 
limestone,  with  some  slate  and  flint.  In  this  region 
■are  situated  valuable  deposits  of  copper,  zinc  and  hema- 
tite iron  ores.  The  Dolly  Hyde  copper  mines,  near 
Liberty,  were  operated  a  century  ago,  and  continued  to 
be  worked  successfully  until  stopped  in  recent  years  by 
inflow  of  water.  The  Liberty  copper  mines  are  near 
Johnsville,  and  the  zinc  and  iron  mines  in  Linganore 
districts.  Woodville,  New-Market  and  Urbana,  to- 
gether with  the  three  last-named  districts,  comprise 
the  Linganore  section  of  the  country,  lying  east  and 
;south  of  the  Monocacy,  and  drained  by  the  Linganore, 
Bush  and  Bennett  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Monocacy. 
The  land  in  these  districts  is  more  rolling  and  consists 
principally  of  slate  and  flint  soil,  there  being  little  or 
no  limestone  in  this  section.  The  land,  however,  is  of 
a  good  clay  consistency,  though  varying  somewhat  in 
quality.  The  best  is  under  good  tillage,  producing  ex- 
cellent crops  and  well  adapted  for  fruits. 

In  the  western  section  of  the  county  there  is  consid- 
erable mountain  land  that  would  make  comfortable 
homes  for  industrious  settlers,  and  which  can  be  bought 
for  from  one  dollar  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  better 
lands  in  the  upper  part  of  Middletown  valley,  with  com- 
fortable improvements,  range  from  Slo  to  $40,  while  in 
the  lower  part,  the  range  is  from  625  to  6100  per  acre. 
In  the  upper  part  of  Monocacy  valley,  improved  farms 
Tange  in  price  from  820  to  850,  and  in  the  lower  part 
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from  $50  to  $120  ;  in  the  upper  Linganore  section,  from 
$30  to  $100,  and  in  the  lower  portion  from  $10  to  $70. 
Springs  and  running  water  abound  throughout  the 
county,  except  in  the  limestone  region,  around  Fred- 
erick and  Middletown,  which  is  supplied  largely  by 
wells. 

The  present  products  of  Frederick  county  are  princi- 
pally wheat  and  corn  and  other  cereals,  hay,  potatoes, 
grass  and  dairy  products.  Considerable  impetus  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  dairy  interests  in  the  county, 
and  large  creameries  have  been  established  at  Walkers- 
ville,  Middletow^n,  Buckeystown,  Adamstown,  Fred- 
erick and  other  places.  The  low  price  of  wheat  and 
corn  has  been  one  cause  of  the  stimulus  to  the  dairy 
business,  the  farmers  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  a  new  departure.  The  mountains  in  the  Linganore 
section  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  Catawba, 
Concord,  Isabella  and  other  varieties  of  the  grape 
grow  there  to  great  perfection,  but  little  attention  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of  any  kind 
on  an  extended  scale,  though  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  profitable.  The  mountains  are  capable  of  culti- 
vation to  their  tops,  and  wines  of  an  excellent  quality 
are  made  here  in  a  limited  way  from  the  native  grape. 
During  his  several  visits  to  Frederick  while  President^ 
Gen.  Grant  expressed  much  surprise  that  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  mountain  sides  in  this  section  were 
not  availed  of  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  county  is  excellently  adapted  for 
truck  farming,  and  capable  of  raising  to  the  greatest 
perfection  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  small  fruits. 
Asparagus  and  celery  of  the  finest  quality  are  pro- 
duced, and  all  root  crops  yield  largely,  but  their  culti- 
vation thus  far  has  been  for  home  consumption  only. 
The  scope  for  varied  agriculture  here  is  unlimited,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  direct  rail- 
road outlets  to  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
by  both   the   Baltimore   and  Ohio   and   Pennsylvania 
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Railroads.  In  regard  to  machinery  the  most  improved 
make  is  generally  used,  and  abundant  supplies  of  it 
are  furnished  by  agriculture  implement  houses  in 
Frederick  and  by  agents  at  the  various  railroad  stations 
throughout  the  county.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
are  generally  of  superior  quality,  and  great  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  given  by  numerous  stock  far- 
mers in  the  county  to  the  breeding  of  the  best  strains 
of  these.  The  result  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
milch  cows,  roadsters,  draught  horses,  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  comprise  numerous 
flouring  mills  and  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  the 
Catoctin  iron  furnaces,  a  number  of  brickyards,  hinge 
factory,  several  woolen  mills,  carriage  factories,  nu- 
merous extensive  limekilns,  several  foundries,  and  one 
of  the  largest  corn  canning  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try. The  abundance  of  water-power  in  the  county  and 
available  mill  sites,  together  with  the  conveniences  for 
procuring  coal  by  railroad  and  canal,  and  timber  of  all 
kinds  from  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
added  to  the  mineral  resources,  present  great  induce- 
ments for  certain  kinds  of  manufactures.  The  enor- 
mous output  of  pig  iron  from  the  Catoctin  furnaces, 
when  in  operation,  together  with  the  large  quantities 
of  iron  that  might  be  produced  from  other  ore  deposits, 
could  all  be  worked  up  to  advantage  in  the  county  if 
rolling  mills  and  other  iron  industries  were  estab- 
lished, instead  of  being  transported  to  other  states. 
The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, woodwork  for  carriages,  &c.,  could  also  be 
profitably  conducted  ;  and  if  truck  farming  was  more 
generally  introduced  a  superior  quality  of  all  kinds  of 
seed  could  be  supplied.  A  pickling  factory  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  thought,  could  also  do  well. 

The  present  population  of  Frederick  county  is  be- 
tween 50,000  and  55,000 — about  8,000  colored.  Among 
the  larger  towns,  outside  of  Frederick,  are  Emmitts- 
burg,  Mechanicstown,  Middletown,  Woodsboro,  Jef- 
ferson, Walkersville,  Buckeystown,  New  Market,  Lib- 
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erty,  Unionville  and  Point  of  Rocks.  Of  macadamized 
roads  there  are  about  125  miles,  and  between  1,200  and 
1,300  miles  of  country  roads.  The  public  schoolhouses 
number  151,  and  the  pupils  who  attend  them  nearly 
11,000.  The  churches,  representing  all  denominations, 
number  about  140.  In  1880,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  county  had  13,326  horses,  13,793  milch 
cows,  14,544  other  cattle,  12,072  sheep,  38,074  swine. 
The  farm  products  were  1,774,256  bushels  corn,  1,418,542 
of  wheat,  94,267  of  oats,  42,502  of  rye,  133,390  of  Irish 
potatoes,  370,840  pounds  of  tobacco,  74,857  pounds  of 
wool.  There  were  at  that  time  444  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  county,  with  capital  of  $1,828,927,  and 
products  of  the  value  of  $2,806,098. 

The  opportunities  afforded  in  Frederick  county  for 
industrious  immigrants  are  believed  to  be  as  good  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  colored  help  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  inefficient  and  unreliable,  and  indus- 
trious white  immigrants  would  be  welcomed  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  employment  at  remunerative 
wages,  or  cheap  homes  where  they  could  rapidly  thrive 
and  prosper. 

GARRETT    COUNTY. 

Garrett,  the  last  formed  of  the  Maryland  counties,  is 
located  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  State. 
It  contains  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  (census  of  1880)  of 
12,175.  The  registered  vote  of  the  county  is  2,974, 
which  indicates  that  the  population  has  materially  in- 
creased since  the  last  census. 

The  Great  Savage  mountain,  better  known  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Alleganies,  crosses  the  county  from 
north  to  south.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  is 
the  Maryland  coal  basin,  about  one-third  of  which  is  in 
Garrett  county.  On  the  western  side  of  the  backbone, 
and  lying  between  that  and  Meadow  mountain,  at  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
tidewater,  is  a  vast  tableland  covering  an  area  of  four 
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hundred  square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  glade  land, 
and  is  unquestionably  the  finest  portion  of  the  State  for 
grazing  and  stock  raising.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
county  in  the  State  which  contains  such  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  Fire  clay  and 
limestone  of  a  superior  quality  abound  also. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  is  very  produc- 
tive, and  readily  yields  25  bushels  of  wheat,  40  bushels 
of  oats,  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn  or  200  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  without  fertilizers.  The  soil,  which  is 
naturally  good,  is  easily  improved,  and  a  coat  of  lime 
acts  like  a  charm  upon  it.  The  country  is  sparsely 
settled,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  unculti- 
vated and  unimproved  land,  much  of  which  is  for  sale. 
Unimproved  lands  may  be  bought  in  large  or  small 
tracts  at  prices  ranging  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  whilst  improved  farms  command  from  ten  to 
thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  productiveness  of  the 
soil  and  the  numerous  other  advantages  possessed  by 
the  early  settlers,  they  paid  very  little  attention  to 
agriculture  beyond  the  raising  of  a  little  buckwheat, 
oats,  and  a  few  potatoes.  In  later  years,  however,  the 
forests  are  being  cleared  out,  farms  opened  up,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  citizens 
of  the  country  are  turning  their  attention  to  farming 
as  a  business,  and  are  growing  in  addition  to  the  crops 
raised  by  their  predecessors  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
corn,  and  in  addition  to  these  wool,  maple  sugar  and 
butter  are  produced  in  large  quantities  annually. 

Facilities  for  reaching  markets  are  ample  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
runs  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  from 
east  to  west  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  On  the 
southeastern  border  runs  the  West  Virginia  Central 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or 
more.  On  the  east  is  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania, 
Railroad  and  the  National  turnpike  road  traverses  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
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miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  has  access  to 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Raih'oad,  a  branch  of 
which  runs  to  Salisbury,  which  is  located  very  near 
the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  line.  The  large  num- 
bers of  towns  along  the  railroads^  and  especially  those 
along  George's  creek,  in  the  mining  region,  furnish 
good  markets  for  nearly  all  the  produce  raised  in  the 
county.  Improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery  and 
farming  implements  are  keeping  pace  with  the  general 
advance  all  along  the  agricultural  line,  and  nearly 
every  farmer  is  provided  with  reapers,  mowers  and 
grain  drills,  as  well  as  the  latest  improved  plows,  har- 
rows and  other  utensils.  Stock-raising  is  one  of  the 
leading  industries,  and  the  farmers  and  graziers  are 
constantly  introducing  new  breeds  of  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  stock. 

Manufactures  in  Garrett  do  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  and  are  limited  to  two  or  three  woolen  factories, 
about  the  same  number  of  tanneries,  and  a  few  lumber 
mills,  which  turn  out  various  kinds  of  lumber,  shingles, 
laths,  shooks,  staves,  &c.  The  future  of  this  county 
probably  lies  in  its  capacity  for  agricultural  products, 
and  not  in  its  prospect  of  becoming  a  manufacturing 
community.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  this  will  be 
a  great  agricultural  county.  The  amount  of  mercan- 
tile business  done  annually  in  the  towns  of  the  county 
would  probably  reach  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  industrious  and 
steady  immigrants  and  farmers  of  small  means  to  pro- 
cure homes  for  themselves  and  families.  The  sparsely 
settled  condition  of  the  county,  the  large  amount  of 
unimproved  land  for  sale,  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  the  facilities  for  reaching  market,  coupled  with 
the  advantages  of  climate,  offer  special  advantages 
to  settlers. 
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MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 


Montgomery,  which  is  usually  classed  among  the 
Western  Maryland  counties,  borders  on  the  central 
and  southern  sections  of  the  State,  and  partaking  to 
some  extent  of  the  characteristic  features  of  all  three 
divisions,  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface,  soil  and 
resources.  The  Potomac  river  forms  its  western  and 
the  Patuxent  its  northern  and  eastern  boundary,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Howard  county.  Frederick  county  is 
contiguous  on  the  north,  and  Prince  George's  county 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  south.  Its  area 
is  508  square  miles.  The  county  has  made  great 
improvement  agriculturally  in  recent  years,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  There  is  still,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  unimproved  land,  and  the  county  offers  unusual 
facilities  for  making  of  comfortable  homes  for  indus- 
trious immigrants.  The  soil  is  principally  red  clay 
sub-soil,  but  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  rich  loam  of 
the  river  bottoms  along  the  Potomac  and  its  many 
other  streams  to  the  sandy  soil  near  the  lower  edge  of 
the  county.  Most  of  the  land  is  highly  improved,  and 
sells  for  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  but 
there  are  sections  as  yet  comparatively  unimproved 
of  first-rate  quality  that  can  be  bought  for  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  principal  products  are  wheat  and  corn.  Tobacco 
is  raised  to  some  extent  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county.  The  lands  are  specially  adapted  to  grazing. 
Many  of  the  large  farmers  are  engaged  in  the  cattle 
and  dairy  business  ;  the  abundant  railroad  facilities 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  open  a  fine 
market  for  dairy  products.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  along  the 
Metropolitan  Branch,  which  traverses  the  county,  to 
carry  milk,  &c.,  to  Washington,  which,  situated  just 
on  the  borders  of  the  county,  draws  its  supplies  largely 
from  here.     The  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
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canal,  running  through  different  sections,  bring  an 
available  market  for  all  kinds  of  products  almost  to 
the  doors  of  the  farmers.  There  are  no  manufactories 
in  the  county  besides  flour  mills,  but  its  many  streams 
are  not  surpassed  in  the  water  power  they  would  fur- 
nish for  the  establishment  of  mills  of  all  sorts.  The 
people  are  hospitable,  cultivated  and  enterprising. 
Churches,  school-houses  and  mills  dot  the  country  in 
all  directions.  Several  new  roller  mills  have  been 
recently  erected,  and  no  people  have  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  farm  stock.  Fine  horses  and  cattle  are  the  special 
pride  of  Montgomery  farmers,  and  the  annual  fair  at 
Rockville  brings  together  a  collection  of  these  things 
hard  to  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

The  country  is  rolling,  well  watered  and  drained, 
and  is  in  most  of  its  sections  remarkably  free  from 
malaria. 

All  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  there  are 
many  beautiful  sites  for  suburban  homes.  These 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  building 
companies,  and  at  several  points  large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  laid  out  into  building  lots,  and  are  rapidly 
improving  by  the  erection  of  beautiful  country  homes. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 

Washington  county,  one  of  the  richest  agri,cultural 
counties  in  the  State,  lies  in  the  limestone  belt  run- 
ning across  the  State  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia, 
and  has  an  area  of  403  square  miles.  Its  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  limestone.  In  the  eastern  part,  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountains,  between  Washington  and 
Frederick  counties,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandstone, 
and  the  western  or  mountainous  portion  is  principally 
slate,  with  occasional  narrow  strips  of  limestone.  The 
limestone  region  is  the  most  fertile,  and  the  farmers  in 
this  district  pay  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  corn,  some  of  them  having  within  the  last  few 
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years  raised  as  much  as  42  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  average  yield,  however,  is  not  more  than  from  20 
to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  land  sells  at  from  $60 
to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  its  state  of  cultivation. 

A  few  years  ago  the  best  land  in  the  sandstone  belt 
could  have  been  bought  for  $50  per  acre,  but  since  it 
has  been  found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
peaches,  grapes  and  other  small  fruits,  to  which  its 
owners  are  now  devoting  considerable  attention,  its 
price  has  increased  to  $75  per  acre,  and  it  now  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  county, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growing  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  farming,  but  even  here  are  found  some 
well-cultivated  and  productive  farms.  Some  excellent 
pasture  lands  are  found  in  this  region,  and  a  few  per- 
sons are  giving  attention  to  stock-raising,  but  the 
principal  products  are  lumber,  crossties  and  bark.  In 
some  parts  of  this  district  there  are  favorable  indica- 
tions of  coal  and  natural  gas,  but  these  remain  to  be 
developed.     This  land  sells  at  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre. 

A  few  persons  have  given  some  attention  to  trucking 
with  success,  and  this,  together  with  fruit-growing 
and  stock-raising,  will  receive  more  attention  in  future 
if  the  present  low  prices  for  wheat  continue.  Among 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by  Washington  county 
are  her  excellent  shipping  facilities.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  runs  along  the  entire  southwestern 
border,  and  four  railroads  traverse  the  interior,  bring- 
ing within  easy  access  to  city  markets  nearly  every 
part  of  the  county.  For  many  years  the  farmers  of 
Washington  county  were  slow  to  invest  in  farm  ma- 
chinery, but  after  seeing  that  they  were  standing  in 
their  own  light  in  this  particular  they  made  a  change, 
and  to-day  as  a  rule,  they  use  the  most  improved  farm- 
ing implements  that  can  be  procured,  steam  thrashers 
and  self-binders,  improved  plows  and  grain  drills  are 
no  longer  a  novelty,  but  can  be  seen  on  nearly  every 
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farm.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  live  stock. 
The  improvement  in  this  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  very  marked,  and  to-day  Percheron  and  Clydes- 
dale horses,  Alderney,  Holstein  and  Hereford  cattle 
and  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  and  hogs  can  be  found, 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  common  and  less  profitable 
kinds  were  raised. 

Although  the  people  of  the  county  are  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  considerable  interest 
has  been  taken  in  manufactures.  The  Hagerstown 
Steam  Engine  Works,  the  Agricultural  Works,  the 
Antietam  Paper  Mills,  the  Hagerstown  Spoke  Works 
and  the  glove  factory  of  Updegraff  &  Sons,  together 
with  many  smaller  establishments,  manufacture  and 
ship  large  quantities  of  goods  every  year,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  persons.  In  addition  to  this 
the  mercantile  business  done  in  the  county  annually  is 
very  large,  and  will  amount  to  from  two  and  a-half  to 
three  millions  of  dollars.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  now  about  45,000,  but  its  territory  is  large.  Many  of 
the  farms  are  too  large,  and  should  be  divided.  Many 
advantages  for  new  manufactures  can  be  found  here, 
and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  found,  all 
of  which  should  be  strong  inducements  to  persons  of 
thrift  and  industry  in  search  of  new  homes. 

There  are  a  number  of  thriving  towns  in  the  county. 
Hagerstown,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  in 
full  view  of  the  mountains,  is  supplied  with  gas  and 
water,  has  two  fine,  large  hotels  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  many  handsome  churches,  stores  and  private 
residences,  banks,  etc..  and  a  population  of  about 
10,000. 

THE   EASTERN   SHORE. 

HOME    OF    THE    DIAMOND-BACK    TERRAPIN,    THE    OYSTER 
AND   THE    PEACH. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is 
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divided.  The  other  two  are  the  State  of  Delaware, 
contiguous  on  the  east,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  A^ir- 
ginia,  contiguous  on  the  south.  The  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  comprises  the  counties  of  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen 
Anne's,  Caroline,  Talbot,  Dorchester,  Wicomico,  Som- 
erset and  Worcester.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by 
half  a  dozen  noble  rivers,  with  many  important  tribu- 
taries, which,  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  abound  in 
choich  fish  and  oysters.  The  famous  diamond-back  ter- 
rapin finds  its  chosen  habitat  in  Eastern  Shore  waters 
and  the  choicer  varieties  of  wild  duck,  besides  other 
game,  are  usually  abundant  in  season.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally level  and  easily  tilled.  It  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  peaches  and  other  fruits,  which  are 
raised  in  immense  quantities,  and  to  the  raising  of 
cereals,  hay,  live  stock,  and  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables. The  Eastern  Shore  counties  are  all  provided 
with  railroad  facilities,  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease by  the  construction  of  a  line  down  the  penin- 
sula parallel  to  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  a  line  run- 
ning through  the  lower  counties,  with  a  water  terminus 
opposite  Annapolis.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
immigration  from  the  North  and  West  in  recent  years, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  room.  This  section  of  the 
State  has  made  rapid  progress  since  the  war. 

CECIL   COUNTY. 

Cecil  county,  the  northernmost  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
counties,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  east  by  Delaware,  on  the  south  by  Kent  county, 
and  on  the  west  by  Chesapeake  bay  and  by  the 
Susquehanna  river,  which  separate  it  from  Harford 
county.  Cecil  county  is  eighth  in  order  of  population 
and  sixteenth  in  area  of  the  counties  of  Maryland. 
The  population  in  1880  was  27,108,  and  is  now  doubtless 
,over  30,000.  It  contains  409  square  miles,  and  the 
property  of  all  kinds  is  assessed  at  $14,168,655.  The 
county  tax  rate  is  80  cents  on  the  $100.  The  soil  of  the 
county  includes  almost  every  variety.     The  first  dis- 
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trict,  Sassafras  Neck,  is  chiefly  a  sandy  loam,  capable 
of  being  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  productive- 
ness. Many  if  not  all  the  farms  are  now  in  a  fine  con- 
dition, producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
clover.  It  has  not  been  found  well  adapted  to  timothy, 
or  at  least  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  timothy  hay 
in  that  district.  Some  of  the  lands,  composed  largely 
of  clay,  grow  well  the  natural  grasses  and  are  excel- 
lent pasture  fields.  This  is  the  great  peach-growing 
district  of  the  county.  The  second  district  is  much 
like  the  other.  It  includes  the  historic  Bohemia 
Manor,  which  is  called  by  some  the  garden  spot  of  the 
county.  The  capabilities  of  most  of  the  acreage  of 
these  districts  have  never  been  tested.  They  could  be 
made  to  grow  everything  that  can  be  grown  in  this  lati- 
tude. A  well-informed  gentleman  of  Cecil  county 
says  he  does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  finer  lands  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  States.  The  third  or 
Elkton  district  embraces  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than 
either  of  the  other  districts  named.  It  runs  from  a 
rich  loam  to  an  almost  worthless  clay  or  gravel. 
Grain,  clover  and  timothy  are  raised  and  many  cattle 
fattened  on  its  fine  pasture  lands.  The  fourth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  districts  are  perhaps  in  a 
far  higher  state  of  improvement  than  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. The  farms  are  smaller  and  the  farmers  prac- 
tical men  of  superior  intelligence  as  farmers.  From, 
these  districts  the  Baltimore  market  is  supplied  with- 
its  well-known  "Cecil  county  hay."  There  are  fine 
dwellings  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  districts  of  the 
county,  and  fine,  large  barns,  especially  in  the  former. 
Churches  and  schools  afford  every  facility  for  religious 
and  secular  improvement.  The  fifth  or  Northeast  dis- 
trict, the  largest  district  in  acreage,  is  inferior  as  an 
agricultural  country,  containing  a  large  acreage  of 
barrens.  Many  of  its  farms  along  the  Northeast  and 
Elk  rivers  are  fine  grain  and  truck  land. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  the  upper 
districts,  and  could  be  produced  in  large  quantities. 
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There  is  considerable  unimproved  land  in  the  county, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  low  figures,  and  give  good 
opportunities  to  poor  but  industrious  immigrants.  The 
transportation  facilities  are  good.  The  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  pass  through 
the  county  from  west  to  east.  The  Columbia  and  Port 
Deposit  and  Baltimore  Central  traverse  some  of  the 
upper  districts.  Farmers  in  the  lower  districts  ship 
some  by  the  Delaware  Railroad,  which  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  county.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal  and  Elk,  Northeast,  Sassafras  and  Bohemia 
rivers  are  also  used  extensively  in  transportation. 

The  manufacturers  of  Cecil  represent  a  considerable 
capital  and  intetests.  The  rolling  mills  and  forges  of 
the  McCullough  Iron  Company  at  Northeast,  West 
Amwell  and  Rowlandsville  employ  several  hundred 
men.  George  P.  Whitaker  has  a  blast  furnace  on 
Principio  creek.  The  census  of  1880  gave  the  amount 
invested  in  these  iron  manufactories  as  $550,000, 
Paper  manufacturing  is  also  an  old  industry  of  CeciL 
Wm.  M.  Singerly's  Record  paper  mills  at  Elkton  are 
an  important  industry  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Singerly  bought  the  Providence  Paper  Mills  in 
1880  and  built  the  extensive  pulp  works  in  Elkton  in 
1883.  In  the  pulp  works  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
are  employed  and  sixty  at  the  paper  mills.  At  the  lat- 
ter 25,000  pounds  of  pulp  are  made  per  day  and  20,000* 
pounds  of  paper  are  made  at  the  other.  Both  works, 
run  night  and  day.  Contracts  are  also  filled  for  gov- 
ernment paper.  George  W,  Childs's  Marley  Paper 
Mills  which  furnished  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  with 
paper  for  many  years,  shut  down  about  eight  months, 
ago,  throwing  about  40  or  50  hands  out  of  employment.. 
Carter's  paper  mills,  which  formerly  furnished  paper 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  closed  several  years  ago.  Har- 
lin  &  Bros,  manufacture  book-binder's  pasteboard.. 
Paper  is  also  manufactured  at  the  Cecil  Mills,  oa  tk% 
Octoraro  river. 
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The  Scott  Fertilizer  Company,  at  Elkton,  employs 
many  hands.  The  Waring  Fertilizer  Company  has 
works  at  Colora,  and  the  Eureka  at  Frenchtown. 

The  stone  quarries  at  Port  Deposit  are  an  important 
industry.  McClenahan  &  Bros.,  at  that  place,  employ 
from  150  to  200  men,  and  Fort  Deposit  stone  goes  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  B.  C.  Bibb  &  Son,  manufacture 
stoves,  and  Reynolds  Brothers  manufacture  tin  cans  at 
Port  Deposit.  There  are  firebrick,  kaolin  and  pottery 
manufactories  at  Northeast.  Two  brick  manufactories, 
the  Elkton  Foundry  and  Enterprise  Machine  Works 
are  at  Elkton.  There  are  many  flouring  mills  in  the 
county,  some  of  which  have  the  roller  process.  The 
Elk  Mills,  the  only  cotton  manufactory  in  Cecil  county, 
which  have  been  closed  for  many  months,  were  leased 
some  time  since  by  M.  Gambrill  &  Co. 

The  farmers  of  the  county  are  replacing  old  machines 
with  improved  new  ones,  several  dealers  doing  a  large 
business  in  farming  machinery. 

The  live  stock  of  the  county  has  been  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  doubtless  caused  greatly  by 
competition  for  honors  at  the  Cecil  fair. 

Elkton,  the  county  seat,  has  advanced  more  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  in  the  last  four  years  than  in 
twenty-five  or  more  previous.  Many  new  dwellings 
have  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of  erection.  A  com- 
petent gentleman  estimates  the  annual  mercantile 
business  of  the  town  at  $600,000.  A  business  man  of 
Chesapeake  City  estimates  the  business  of  that  town 
at  $400,000.  Large  business  is  also  done  at  Port  Deposit, 
Northeast  and  Rising  Sun.  There  is  land  in  the  county 
valued  at  $100  per  acre,  and  other  land  almost  worth- 
less. One  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Cecil  county  is 
the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  Susquehanna, 
Northeast  and  Elk  rivers. 

KENT    COUNTY. 

In  these  times  of  ninety-cent  wheat  and  fifty-cent 
corn,  and  heavy  tariff  taxes  on  everything  the  farmer 
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consumes,  the  average  Kent  county  fanner  is  able  to 
bear  up  a  little  better  than  the  average  agriculturist  in 
other  sections,  because  his  crops  give  a  la^rger  average 
yield.  There  are  very  few  unimproved  farms  in  this 
county.  The  soil  is  generally  a  light  loam,  with  red 
clay  sub-soil,  slightly  rolling.'  The  county  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Sassafras  river  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Chester  river, 
separating  it  from  Queen  Anne's  county,  on  the  east. 
Cecil  county  is  its  northern  neighbor.  There  is  proba- 
bly not  a  farm  in  the  318  square  miles  comprising  the 
county's  area  that  is  more  than  four  miles  from  navi- 
gable waters.  This  advantage  of  navigation  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  causes  that  have  placed  Kent 
in  advance  of  many  Maryland  counties.  Before  the 
days  of  railroads  the  Kent  farmers  began  to  lime  their 
lands,  and  found  convenient  markets  for  their  crops. 
Lands  in  this  county,  when  placed  upon  the  market, 
have  in  the  last  five  years  brought  from  forty  to  eighty- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  There  have  been  a  few  sales  at  less 
than  $40  per  acre,  and  there  are  instances  where  lands 
have  brought  over  $90  per  acre.  There  has  not  been  a 
brisk  demand  for  land  in  this  county  during  the  past 
year.  A  number  of  fine  farms  have  been  offered,  but 
have  in  most  instances  been  withdrawn,  and  the  farms 
that  have  been  sold  were  generally  sold  at  what  are 
considered  low  figures.  The  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Kennard 
farm,  located  near  Kennedyville,  was  sold  in  1875  at 
$75  per  acre.  The  same  farm  was  resold  in  1887  at  $65 
per  acre.  The  sales  in  both  instances  were  to  settle 
estates  of  deceased  owners.  Wheat,  corn  and  peaches 
are  the  chief  crofjs,  and  as  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  peaches  as  to  any  one  of  the  three.  The  largest 
wheat  yield  ever  reported  in  this  county  was  fifty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging  a  large  field  over.  Fal- 
low lands  frequently  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  per 
acre,  though  the  average  yield,  including  corn-land 
wheat,  is  probably  twenty  bushels  or  less  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  corn  sometimes  reaches  65  and  70  bushels 
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to  the  acre,  though  the  average  yield  is,  of  course, 
very  much  less.  But  the  peach  crop  is  the  crop  upon 
which  the  Kent  county  farmer  builds  his  best  hopes. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  Colonel  Edward  Wilkins 
began  peach-growing  in  this  county  upon  a  large  scale. 
Since  that  time  a  great  many  thousands  of  trees  have 
been  planted.  There  are  comparatively  few  farms  in 
the  county  that  have  not  peach  orchards  upon  them. 
Many  farms  are  one-half  devoted  to  peaches.  There 
are  numerous  orchards  that  cover  100  acres,  and  some 
tkat  cover  250  acres.  Last  year  there  was  an  almost 
total  failure  in  the  peach  crop  in  this  county.  In  pre- 
vious years,  however,  single  orchards  are  said  to  have 
cleared  $10,000.  Besides  peaches,  pears  and  small  fruit 
are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  few  farmers 
grow  truck  and  vegetables  in  a  limited  way.  The 
lands  of  the  county  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  dairy  farms  in  the  county.  A 
large  number  of  farmers  are  also  giving  attention  to 
breeding  improved  stock.  They  keep  fully  up  with 
the  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery.  The 
steam  engine  and  the  self-binding  reaper  have  long 
ceased  to  be  novelties.  There  are  three  fertilizer  fac- 
tories located  at  Chestertown,  and  a  straw-board  mill 
that  cost  $150,000  and  has  a  producing  capacity  of  ten 
tons  per  day.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  other  in- 
dustries have  not  sprung  up.  There  is  only  one  can- 
nery in  the  county,  at  Rock  Hall.  In  a  peach  year 
probably  a  million  peach  baskets  are  used  in  the 
county,  but  there  is  no  basket  factory  except  one  re- 
cently started  at  Massey's. 

Chestertown,  the  county  seat,  has  grown  more  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  than  during  the  previous  twenty. 
Besides  Chestertown,  Millington,  Galena,  Kennedy- 
ville,  Still  Pond  and  Rock  Hall  are  all  flourishing  vil- 
lages. The  last  census  gave  the  county  a  population 
of  17,600.  It  probably  now  has  more  than  20,000. 
Churches  and  schools  are  abundant,  the  roads  are  good, 
the  climate  mild,  and  the  people  hospitable,  energetic 
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and  thrifty.  Kent  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  prosperous  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
offers  an  inviting  field  for  immigrants  who  seek  com- 
fortable homes  in  the  midst  of  a  compactly  settled  com- 
munity v/hich  has  still  considerable  room  for  new- 
comers.    The  county  tax  rate  is  86  cents  on  the  $100. 

QUEEN  ANNE's   COUNTY. 

Queen  Anne's  county  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  fer- 
tile section  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  Chester  river,  separating  it  from 
Kent  county,  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  Caroline 
county,  on  the  south  by  Talbot  county.  Chesapeake 
bay  also  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a  portion  of 
the  county— Kent  Island,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
State.  The  population  in  round  numbers  is  about  20,000. 
The  area  is  422  square  miles.  The  soil  is  varied,  but 
nearly  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  responds  rapidly 
and  remuneratively  to  treatment.  Throughout  the 
southern  section  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  the  kind  known 
as  "  white  oak,"  and  comprises  some  of  the  best  wheat- 
growing  land  in  the  State.  In  the  central  and  northern 
sections  it  is  more  of  a  loamy  red  clay,  easily  tilled  and 
generally  fertile.  Prices  range  from  $15  to  $90  per  acre, 
$40  being  about  the  average.  The  principal  products 
are  wheat,  corn  and  peaches.  There  is  no  better  sec- 
tion in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  than 
the  river  lands  and  also  portions  of 'the  interior  coun- 
try. Other  cereals  besides  wheat  and  corn  are  largely 
grown,  but  not  in  proportion  to  these  staples.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  small  fruits  and  trucking,  although 
these  industries  have  not  been  largely  entered  into  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances.  Transportation  facilities  have 
within  the  past  few  years  increased  until  the  people 
now  enjoy  means  of  transportation  second  to  none  on 
the  Shore.  Two  steamboat  lines  run  daily  steamers 
from  Corsica  and  Chester  rivers  to  Baltimore,  covering 
the  entire  western  and  northern  sections  of  the  county. 
Another  steamboat  line  from  Wye  river  furnishes  f acil- 
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ities  to  the  southern  section,  and  numerous  lines  of  sail 
vessels  run  from  all  these  waters.  Three  trains  daily 
to  the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  Railroad,  running- 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  give  communication 
with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  county  is  furnished  equal 
facilities  by  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Railroad, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  important  stations  at  Queen 
Anne. 

The  farmers  as  a  rule  are  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  value  of 
land,  stock,  &c.,  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery. 
Some  of  the  best  strains  of  horse  blood  in  the  county 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  much  care  exercised 
in  the  development  of  speed.  The  strains  of  cattle 
have  greatly  improved,  and  high  breeding  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  herds  of  Dr.  W.  H.  De- 
Courcy,  Edw.  B.  Emory,  Saml.  T.  Earle  and  others 
have  attracted  attention  outside  the  State,  and  these 
gentlemen  have  made  a  number  of  sales  in  the  North 
and  West.  Farmers  have  very  largely  resorted  to  the 
use  of  improved  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Queen  Anne's  has  never  been  a  manufacturing 
county,  although  it  has  contained  some  factories  of 
note.  Mallalieu's  mills  for  many  years  were  noted  for 
the  high  grade  of  woolen  goods  produced,  and  "Mal- 
lalieu's kersey"  was  a  household  word  in  other  States 
than  this.  Mr.  J.  Hersey  Hall  completed  last  year, 
and  for  several  months  had  in  successful  operation,  a 
large  flouring  mill  at  Centreville,  capable  of  producing 
by  the  roller  process  75  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  This 
naill,  however,  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  ago. 

The  general  mercantile  business  of  the  county  is 
very  heavy,  and  merchants  are  wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive. 

Queen  Anne's  offers  to  immigrants  an  equable  and 
salubrious  climate,  a  fertile  and  highly  improved  soil, 
easily  tilled  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds 
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of  grain,  grasses  and  fruits,  and  easy  proximity  to 
market,  with  facilities  of  transportation  such  as  few 
sections  enjoy.  There  is  considerable  land  still  com- 
paratively unimproved,  which  may  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  figures.  Centreville,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
thriving  town,  centrally  located  at  the  head  of  Corsica 
river.  Church  Hill,  Sudlersville  and  Queenstown  are 
also  prosperous  towns,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  villages.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  its 
rivers  and  creeks  abound  in  fine  fish  and  oysters. 
Churches  and  schools  are  numerous,  and  the  people 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  industrious  immigrants. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  northern  immigration  to 
Queen  Anne's  in  recent  years.  The  county  tax  rate  in 
Queen  Anne's  is  90  cents  on  the  $100, 

CAROLINE   COUNTY, 

Probably  no  county  in  the  State  has  improved  more 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  decades  than  Caroline, 
the  inland  county  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  Caroline 
county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queen  Anne's,  on 
the  east  by  Delaware,  on  the  south  by  Dorchester,  and 
on  the  west  by  Talbot  and  Queen  Anne's,  It  is 
watered  by  the  Choptank  and  tributary  streams. 
Denton,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Choptank,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  soil  varies 
from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  "white  oak."  The  former 
is  confined  principally  to  the  east  side  of  the  Choptank 
river,  extending  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  two 
miles  from  the  stream.  This  sandy  land  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  vegetables  and  smali 
fruits,  when  properly  enriched  and  managed.  These 
crops  in  many  cases  have  been  found  much  more 
lucrative  than  the  wheat  crops  of  the  heavy  clay  land. 
The  heavier  grades  of  soil  are  not  excelled  for  the 
growing  of  wheat  and  corn.  As  much  as  forty-eight 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  harvested  from  the 
famous  Tuckahoe  Neck,  a  fertile  tract  of  about  fifteen 
square  miles,  lying  between  the  Choptank  and  Tuck- 
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ahoe  rivers,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  county  road 
leading  from  Denton  to  Hillsboro.  Condition  and 
situation  govern  the  price  of  land  in  this  county,  run- 
ning from  $5  to  $75  per  acre.  Land  has  of  late  years 
materially  increased  in  value,  though  good  light  land 
can  still  be  bought  for  from  810  to  $15  per  acre. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn  and  hay  are  the  principal  farm 
crops,  while  fruits  in  variety,  such  as  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, strawberries,  &c.,  are  grown.  Peaches  and  small 
fruits  reach  a  perfection  here  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  peninsula  that  has  made  the  region  famous. 
Outside  of  sweet  potatoes,  vegetables  are  not  yet 
extensively  grown  for  market,  but  the  earliness  with 
which  nearly  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  can  be 
grown  on  the  lighter  soils  is  beginning  to  receive  con- 
sideration. This,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  having 
ample  transportation  facilities  with  the  great  eastern 
cities,  via  the  Delaware  Railroad  system  and  steam- 
boats from  Denton  to  Baltimore,  will  in  the  near 
future  develop  this  interest  to  the  extent  it  deserves. 
From  a  good  portion  of  these  light  lands  there  is 
daily  communication  by  three  rival  lines  of  steamers 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  while  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county  each  have  railroad  facil- 
ities for  placing  their  products  in  a  few  hours  in  the 
markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Improved  farm  machinery  has  within  the  last  decade 
annihilated  the  more  primitive  appliances  in  that  rela- 
tion, while  farm  stock  of  all  kinds  has  received  its 
full  and  just  measure  of  attention.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  a 
successful  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower  of  Caroline 
county,  speaking  of  the  improvement  in  farming 
methods  in  the  county  in  recent  j^ears,  says  :  "It 
can  be  truthfully  and  justly  said  of  the  farming 
classes  of  this  county  that  they  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  that  intellectual  equip- 
ment indispensable  to  successful  farming  at  the  pres- 
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tide  of  imniigration  from  Northern  States  into  Caro- 
line county  since  the  war,  but  there  is  room  for  many 
more  settlers.  The  county  tax  rate  is  91^  cents  on  the 
$100. 

The  manufactures  of  Caroline  county,  except  the 
extensive  canning  interests,  are  meagre.  The  burn- 
ing of  charcoal  is  an  industry  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  pine  forests  north  of  Federalsburg 
have  yielded  many  tons  of  the  product,  and  from  the 
ground  thus  cleared  farms  have  sprung  as  if  by  magic. 
A  kindling-wood  factory,  affording  employment  for 
several  scores  of  persons,  has  for  about  a  year  been  in 
successful  operation  at  Federalsburg.  Roller  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  patent  process  flour  have  also 
been  recently  built  at  Denton.  •  They  have  a  grinding 
capacity  of  65  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

By  far  the  leading  industry  of  the  county  is  its  ex- 
tensive fruit-packing  interest.  The  pioneers  in  this 
enterprise  are  A.  B.  Roe  and  Joseph  H.  Bernard,  who 
each  began  fruit-packing  on  a  small  scale  in  Greens- 
boro about  fifteen  years  ago.  Both  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  of  late  years  their  estab- 
lishments have  packed  jointly  nearly  one  million  cans 
per  year.  Other  canneries  have  since  started  at 
Greensboro,  Marydel,  Bethlehem,  Choptank  and 
Anaerican  Corner.  Peaches  and  tomatoes  are  the 
staples,  and  many  acres  are  devoted  to  growing  the 
latter,  the  packers  paying  $6  per  ton  for  them.  AVhor- 
tleberries,  corn,  peas  and  pears  are  also  canned  suc- 
cessfully. These  houses  give  employment  to  about 
1,500  persons. 

Fruit-evaporating  is  also  an  important  industry,  and 
many  hundred  pounds  of  fruit  are  annually  produced 
from  evaporators  that  stand  near  almost  every  large 
orchard  to  use  the  fruit  when  prices  are  too  low  for 
shipping.  The  retail  mercantile  business  of  the  county 
amounts  to  almost  $1,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  the 
business  of  each  of  the  towns  of  Greensboro,  Dento:- 
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Hillsboro  and  Federalsburg  amounts  to  $100,000  yearly. 
Northern  immigration  has  greatly  aided  the  progress 
of  the  county,  and  some  of  these  immigrants  are 
among  the  most  successful  farmers  and  merchants. 
The  mild  climate,  cheap  lands  and  the  ease  with  which 
these  can  be  cultivated  are  still  drawing  settlers  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
and  even  Canada. 

The  population  of  Caroline  county  is  about  16,000. 

TALBOT   COUNTY. 

Talbot  is  the  most  central  of  the  nine  counties  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  navi- 
gable salt  water.  The  rivers,  creeks  and  estuaries 
tributary  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Eastern  bays  pene- 
trate every  section  of  the  county,  and  there  is  not  a 
farm  even  in  the  "interior"  over  three  miles  from 
navigation.  Its  area  is  360  square  miles.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Railroad,  steamboat  lines  on  the 
Choptank,  Third  Haven,  Tuckahoe,  Miles  and  Wye 
rivers  and  the  Eastern  bay,  and  sailing  vessels  on  all 
the  waters  furnish  transportation  facilities.  The  soil 
is  principally  a  red  clay  loam  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  county,  and  a  white  oak  in  the 
salt-water  sections.  Farm  lands  are  worth  from  $25 
to  $125  an  acre,  according  to  location  and  condition  of 
improvement.  The  cereals,  hay,  peaches  and  other 
orchard  fruitr,,  with  small  fruits,  berries  and  vegeta- 
bles, are  the  products.  Large  yields  of  all  these  pro- 
ducts are  raised  in  Talbot.  At  present  fruit-growing 
and  truck  culture  are  receiving  much  attention,  and 
are  becoming  very  profitable. 

Talbot  farmers  keep  up  with  the  times  in  the  use  of 
all  the  improved  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and 
new  inventions  or  improvements  are  given  practical 
trial  here  as  soon  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
Stock-raising,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
receive  particular  attention,  several  Talbot  farmers 
being  importers  and  breeders  on  a  large  scale. 
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Talbot  is  deficient  in  manufactures.  There  are  a 
straw-board  paper  mill,  two  flour  mills,  two  fertilizer 
factories,  a  planing-mill,  a  brick  and  tile  yard,  a  broom 
factory  and  a  basket  factory  at  Easton ;  a  shipyard  at 
Oxford,  and  three  at  St.  Michael's;  fruit  and  oyster 
canneries  at  St.  Michael's  and  Oxford;  large  lumber 
and  planing  mills  at  Tunis'  Mills,  and  smaller  ones 
elsewhere;  a  brickyard  at  St.  Michael's,  and  also  at 
Oxford,  and  grist  mills  in  various  sections.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  are  peculiar  advantages  in  the  county  for 
the  establishment  of  woolen  mills,  flour  mills  on  a 
large  scale,  an  agricultural  implement  factory  and 
other  industries. 

The  population  of  Talbot  county  by  the  census  of 
1880  was— white,  11,736  ;  colored,  9,471  ;  total,  21,207. 
There  has  probably  been  an  increase  in  population  of 
25  per  cent,  since  1880.  The  increase  for  the  decade 
between  1870  and  1880  was  over  30  percent.  The  county 
tax  rate  is  70  cents  on  the  $100. 

Talbot  has  for  several  years  been  an  attractive  section 
to  immigrants.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the  character  of 
the  people,  its  splendid  schools  and  numerous  churches, 
its  transportation  facilities,  its  accessibility  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  its 
healthfulness  are  amongst  its  advantages,  and  in  its 
population  of  independent,  thrifty  and  prosperous  citi- 
zens are  many  who  have  come  to  Talbot  from  other 
States  and  countries  since  1870. 

The  incorporated  towns  are  Easton,  St.  Michael's, 
Trappe  and  Oxford.  Cordova,  Royal  Oak,  Tunis' 
Mills,  Hambleton,  Wittman,  Longwood,  Matthews, 
McDaniel,  Wye  Mills,  Skipton,  Sherwood  and  Island 
City  are  thriving  villages.  Easton  has  a  business  rang- 
ing from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a-half  dollars  an- 
nually, and  has  some  of  the  handsomest  and  largest 
stores  and  other  business  establishments  to  be  found 
on  the  peninsula.  The  area  of  country  trade  that  seeks 
Easton  is  very  large,  embracing  all  of  Talbot,  a  large 
portion  of  Caroline  and  parts  of  Dorchester  and  Queen 
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Anne's  counties.  Oxford  and  St.  Michael's,  with  their 
ship3'ards  and  railways  and  large  oyster  and  crop  in- 
dustries and  mercantile  trade,  are  prosperous  towns 
when  "times  are  good  ;"  but  being  situated  on  penin- 
sulas, with  no  back  country,  and  with  facilities  that 
make  it  almost  as  easy  to  go  to  a  city  to  do  shopping  as 
to  do  it  in  town,  the  mercantile  business  is  restricted 
in  both  these  towns.  Trappe  has  a  larger  and  wealthy 
section  of  farming  country  to  draw  from,  and  can  show 
a  business  of  $150,000  a  year, 

DORCHESTER     COUNTY. 

Dorchester  county,  which  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
State,  having  an  area  of  770  square  miles,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Caroline  county  and  the  Choptank  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Talbot  county,  on  the  east  by 
Delaware  and  the  Nanticoke  river,  separating  it  from 
Wicomico,  on  the  south  by  the  waters  of  Somerset 
county,  and  on  the  west  by  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  soil  varies  from  stiff  clay  to  sand  and  black 
loam.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  but  easy  of 
drainage,  and  in  the  northern  sections  is  somewhat 
undulating,  giving  rise  to  some  water-power,  which  is 
utilized  for  saw  and  grist-mill  purposes.  Marl  is  found 
in  large  quantities,  possessing  excellent  fertilizing- 
qualities.  The  price  of  land  varies,  according  to  the 
location,  from  85  to  850  per  acre,  the  average  price 
about  825.  The  staples  are  wheat  and  corn,  but  oats, 
rye,  potatoes,  and  the  choicest  fruits  and  berries  are 
also  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  find  a  ready 
market  by  steamers  to  Baltimore,  and  by  rail  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  other  Northern  and  Western 
markets.  The  facilities  for  transportation  are  unex- 
celled. The  county  can  be  almost  circumnavigated, 
and  is  also  cut  up  with  many  inlets  and  creeks,  where 
the  luxuries  of  the  water  with  wild  fowl  abound,  mak- 
ing many  desirable  water-sites,  and  affording  to  a 
large  majority  the  means  of  transportation  by  steamer 
and   sailing    packets,    almost   at    the   farmers'    doors. 
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Two  daily  lines  of  steamers  to  and  from  Baltimore — 
the  Maryland  Stea.mboat  Company  and  the  Choptank 
Steamboat  Company — touch  at  points  bordering  the 
Choptank.  On  the  Little  Choptank,  which  traverses 
a  fertile  and  prosperous  section,  a  different  line  of 
steamers  to  and  from  Baltimore  also  plies,  while  the 
Nanticoke  river,  which  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Dorchester  and  Wicomico,  also  furnishes  excel- 
lent steam  transportation  for  freight  and  passengers 
through  the  steamers  of  the  ISTanticoke  Steamboat 
Company.  The  northern  section  of  the  county  is 
penetrated  by  the  Cambridge  and  Seaford  Railroad, 
which  connects  at  Seaford  with  the  Delaware  Road. 
The  character  of  the  soil  is  so  diversified  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  any  and  all  classes  of  produce, 
but  is  more  especially  adapted  to  trucking.  Within 
the  past  few  years  Dorchester  county  has  largely  im- 
proved in  its  methods  of  farming  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  Great  interest  is  manifested  in  stock- 
raising,  and  the  grade  of  stock  has  increased  100  per 
cent.     The  county  tax  rate  is  86^  cents  on  the  $100. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  as  yet  limited, 
but  increasing.  The  facilities  are  inviting.  Canning 
oysters,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  carried  on  at  Cam- 
bridge, A^ienna,  East  J^ew  Market,  Secretary,  and  at 
other  points.  At  Cambridge  there  are  also  several 
phosphate  factories  and  a  large  flouring  and  hominy 
mills.  At  Cambridge  and  other  points  there  are  large 
quantities  of  oak,  pine  and  hickory  timber.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on.  The  general  mercantile 
business  transacted  in  the  several  towns  of  Dorchester 
county  will  amount  by  estimate  to  $2,225,000.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  25,000.  The  induce- 
ments for  industrious  immigrants  are  most  excellent. 
The  oyster  interests  conflict  greatly  with  farming  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  labor,  caused  by  the  more 
lucrative  employment  to  be  obtained  during  part  of 
the  year  in  the  oyster  trade.  There  are  many  acres  of 
languishing  land  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  cheap 
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price  and  made  to  yield  abundant  crops.  The  people 
are  genial  and  hospitable,  and  there  is  a  liberal  pro- 
vision of  schools  and  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions.    The  climate  is  healthy. 

WICOMICO   COUNTY. 

Wicomico  county,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  East- 
ern Shore,  is  contiguous  to  Dorchester  county  on  the 
north  and  west,  the  State  of  Delaware  on  the  north, 
Worcester  county  on  the  east,  and  Somerset  county  on 
the  south.  Its  area  is  400  square  miles.  The  soil  is  of 
great  variety.  In  that  portion  of  the  county  bounded 
by  the  Pocomoke  river  on  the  east  and  the  Delaware 
line  on  the  north  and  northeast,  a  black  loam  soil  is 
found,  which  is  the  most  productive  corn  and  oat  land 
in  the  county.  In  the  sections  bordering  on  the  Wi- 
comico and  Pocomoke  Railroad,  where  the  land  is 
higher,  grass  is  grown  abundantly,  and  in  dry  seasons 
the  strawberry  crop  is  large. 

In  the  western  section  of  the  county,  composed  of 
Salisbury,  Quantico,  Tyaskin,  Barren  Creek  and  Sharp- 
town  districts,  bounded  by  the  Wicomico  and  Nanti- 
coke  rivers,  the  soil  is  greatly  diversified.  From  the 
town  of  Salisbury  to  Rockawalking,  and  from  that 
point  on  a  line  running  north  and  south  to  the  two 
rivers,  the  lands  are  elevated,  the  soil  of  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and  for  early  vegetables,  small  fruits  and 
peaches  this  section  has  not  its  equal  for  production 
on  the  peninsula.  Wheat  is  also  grown  here  with 
some  success,  as  much  as  20  and  25  bushels  per  acre 
being  raised  by  progressive  farmers,  and  the  melon 
crop  is  extensive. 

The  land  southwest  of  Rockawalking,  taking  in 
Quantico  district  and  a  part  of  Tyaskin,  is  stiff,  of 
white  and  red  clay,  well  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
grasses,  and  anything  that  a  stiff  soil  will  produce. 
The  wheat  and  clover  fields  in  this  section  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  of  the  upper  counties. 
Peaches,   strawberries,    raspberries,    blackberries   and 
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peas  are  now  being  raised  extensively  and  successfully. 

In  those  parts  of  Tyaskin,  Quantico,  Barren  Creek 
and  Sharptown  districts  bordering  on  the  Nanticoke 
river,  where  the  land  is  light,  vv^atermelons  are  the 
most  profitable  crop.  More  than  one  million  melons 
are  shipped  from  this  section  annually  to  Baltimore 
and  Northern  markets.  Land  in  the  sections  described 
ranges  in  price  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre,  depending 
entirely  on  the  state  of  improvements  and  the  prox- 
imity to  shipping  points. 

Sharptown,  Riverton,  Barren  Creek,  Quantico,  Tyas- 
kin and  Nanticoke,  towns  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  depend  largely  for  transportation  on 
steamboats  and  vessels.  The  largest  part  of  the  per- 
ishable fruit  raised,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of 
these  towns,  is  hauled  to  SalislDury  or  Delmar,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to 
Northern  markets  via  N.  Y.,  P.  and  N.  Railroad,  and 
the  P.  and  D.  Railroad.  The  steamer  Enoch  Pratt, 
Maryland  Steamboat  Company,  trades  on  the  Wicom- 
ico river  between  Salisbury  and  Baltimore.  The  farm- 
ers on  both  sides  of  this  river  below  Salisbury  ship 
their  fruit  by  this  route  to  Baltimore.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are 
supplied  by  the  N.  Y.,  P.  and  N.  Railroad,  and  also 
by  the  Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  Railroad.  Perishable 
fruit  is  shipped  exclusively  to  the  big  northern  mar- 
kets. The  necessity  for  improved  farm  machinery  is 
beginning  to  be  generally  felt,  and  the  latest  imple- 
ments are  being  rapidly  introduced.  The  county  tax 
rate  is  83:^  cents  on  the  $100. 

The  principal  manufacturing  industry  of  the  county 
is  the  lumber  business.  About  14,000,000  feet  of  planed 
lumber  is  manufactured  annually.  Of  this  quantity 
Salisbury  has  nearly  8,000,000.  Independent  of  this, 
the  firm  of  E.  E.  Jackson  &  Co.  uses  between  8,000,000 
and  9,000,000  feet  of  Virginia  boards  for  making  oil 
cases.  A  large  quantity  of  the  home-made  lumber  is 
utilized  by  different  factories  in  manufacturing  peach 
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baskets  and  strawberry  crates  and  boxes.  This  busi- 
ness is  growing  extensively,  and  nearly  every  town 
has  its  factory. 

There  are  large  quantities,  and  it  may  be  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  of  bog  iron  ore  just  above  Barren 
Creek  Springs  that  awaits  enterprise  and  capital  for 
their  development.  On  the  streams  are  several  mills 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  many  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Salisbury,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing and  enterprising  towns  on  the  peninsula. 
Although  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  over  a  year  ago,  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  improved  in 
appearance.  The  annual  volume  of  its  mercantile 
business  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  prosperous  towns,  and  the  county  is 
progressing  in  all  directions.  In  the  variety  of  its  soil, 
mildness  of  climate,  excellent  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion and  cheapness  of  unimproved  lands,  Wicomico 
offers  special  inducements  to  immigrants.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  is  about  20,000. 

SOMERSET     COUNTY. 

Somerset  county  is  the  southernmost  county  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  .It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wico- 
mico, on  the  east  by  Wicomico  and  Worcester,  on  the 
south  by  Pocomoke  river  and  sound,  and  on  the  west 
by  Chesapeake  bay.  The  area,  including  islands,  is 
520  square  miles.  The  system  of  farming  in  Som- 
erset county  has  in  the  last  ten  years  undergone 
many  changes,  and  the  great  wheat  harvest,  which  in 
other  days  was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  has  to 
a  large  extent  given  place  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  trucking  season,  when  the  strawberries,  peas,  wax- 
beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  follow  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  market.  With  these  developments  new  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to  tlie  man  of  moderate  means  and 
small  bodies  of  land  to  make  farming  profitable.  The 
soil,  being  mostly  of  the  pipe-clay  and  the  loose  black 
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kind,  with  some  mixture  of  red  clay,  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  such  produce.  Land  can  be  purchased 
at  almost  any  price  from  $10  to  850  per  acre,  according 
to  location,  improvements  and  the  state  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hay,  and  this 
branch  of  farming,  though  much  neglected,  could  be 
made  profitable.  The  cleared  lands  are  capable  of  be- 
ing divided  into  smaller  farms  to  advantage,  and  wood- 
land abounds  that  can  be  purchased  at  reasonably  small 
sums  and  easily  reduced  to  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
thus  affording  opportunities  to  industrious  immigrants 
that  are  perhaps  unknown  to  many  who  seek  more  dis- 
tant fields  of  labor.  Somerset  is  well  watered  by  several 
small  rivers  and  the  Tangier  sound,  that  contains  some 
of  the  finest  oysters  that  grow.  It  has  good  transpor- 
tation facilities  both  by  rail  and  water,  being  connected 
with  the  Northern  markets  by  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk  Railroad,  and  having  daily  connection 
with  Baltimore  by  the  Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Line 
from  Crisfield,  There  is  a  dearth  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprises save  in  the  milling  business,  which  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively  in  the  production  of  lumber  from 
pine  forests.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  nowhere  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Maryland  is  labor  better  rewarded 
than  throughout  Somerset  county.  In  winter  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  oyster  trade  give  employment  to 
hundreds  who  would  otherwise  be  without  work,  and 
in  summer  the  crabbing  interest  has  grown  to  be  an  in- 
dustry that  will  almost  rival  the  oyster  trade  in  profit, 
while  during  the  strawberry  season  a  sufficient  number 
of  laborers  cannot  be  secured  from  the  county's  borders 
to  reap  the  crop,  and  hundreds  are  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia and  adjoining  counties,  and  receive  good  wages. 
An  excellent  feature  of  this  kind  of  labor  also  is  that 
it  is  distributed  among  all  classes,  and  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  get  their  respective  share  of  the  profits. 
From  present  indications  it  would  seem  that  Somerset 
county  is  destined  to  have  a  large  acreage  of  vegetable 
and  fruit-producing  gardens,  and  when  this  is  accom- 
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plished,  and  the  vast  resources  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished in  the  oyster  bottom  which  lines  the  county's 
shores  have  been  properly  and  judiciously  cultivated, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Somerset  should  not  be  one  of 
the  most  progressive  counties  in  the  State.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Princess  Anne,  the  county  seat,  and  Cris- 
field,  which  in  recent  years  has  become  an  important 
depot  of  the  oyster  trade.  The  county  tax  rate  is  8Gi 
cents  on  the  $100. 

WORCESTER   COUNTY. 

Worcester  county,  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  is  the  only  county  in 
Maryland  that  borders  on  the  Atlantic,  and  contains 
Maryland's  only  seaside.  Its  area  is  596  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  greatly  diversified,  varying  from  the  unpro- 
ductive to  that  which  is  very  fertile.  Generally,  how- 
ever, if  not  naturally  fertile,  it  is  of  a  character  easily 
made  susceptible  of  improvement  and  a  high  degree  of 
productiveness.  Some  sections,  notably  those  near 
the  borders  of  the  Pocomoke  river,  which  runs  through 
the  length  of  the  county,  and  also  the  newly-cleared 
.swamp  lands,  often  yield  from  50  to  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  The  most  valuable  lands,  perhaps,  are  those 
with  a  surface  of  light  loam  and  red  clay  subsoil, 
which  occupy  the  largest  area.  This  kind  of  soil  is 
entirely  destitute  of  rocks,  easily  cultivated,  yielding, 
with  the  application  of  barnyard  manure,  compost,  or 
some  commercial  fertilizer,  remunerative  crops  of 
cereals,  and  of  every  variety  of  produce  found  in  this 
latitude.  Many  years  ago  tobacco  was  raised,  but,  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  extent,  this  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned for  the  staple  grains — corn,  wheat,  oats  and  rye. 
The  land  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  including  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  melons,  &c.,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  raised  and  shipped  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Perhaps  no  section  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  is  more  favorable  to  the  sue- 
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cessful  culture  of  the  larger  and  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, &c.  The  county  tax  rate  is  77  cents  on  the  $100. 
The  capabilities  of  Worcester  county  lands  in  the 
directions  indicated,  as  to  extent  of  acreage  and  all 
the  favorable  incidents  of  adaptation,  are  not  half 
utilized.  Clover,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  alfalfa  and 
all  the  grasses  are  successfully  grown  and  used  for 
hay  or  pasturage.  On  the  seaside  farms,  which  border 
the  county  on  one  side  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  salt  marsh,  in  a  considerable 
degree  covered  with  a  natural  grass,  luxuriant  and 
valuable,  furnishing  pasture  range  for  large  herds  of 
stock  and  rich  hay  for  animals  in  winter  quarters. 
The  river,  bays  and  creeks  abound  with  fish  ;  shad, 
herring,  perch,  rock,  trout,  drum,  sheepshead,  &c. 
The  oyster  industry  is  extensive  and  important,  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  and  supplying  a  profit- 
able source  of  investment.  The  oysters  of  Worcester 
county  waters  are  superior  to  the  Chesapeake  bivalve, 
and  have  a  reputation  of  their  own  in  the  great  cities 
where  they  are  prized  as  a  delicious  luxury  by  the 
epicure.  The  commercial  facilities  of  the  county  are 
very  good.  Assateague  bay,  with  inlet  at  Chinco- 
teague,  Va.,  is  navigated  by  schooners  of  fair  size 
engaged  in  trade  with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  other  seaports.  The  Pocomoke  river,  as 
already  stated,  traverses  the  county,  and  though  nar- 
row and  crooked,  it  has  a  good,  deep  channel,  affording 
good  commercial  facilities  from  Snow  Hill,  the  county 
town  and  head  of  navigation,  and  from  all  points 
along  its  course  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  steamer 
Tangier  plies  regularly  between  Snow  Hill  and  places 
on  the  river,  stopping  at  Onancock,  Va.,  and  Cris- 
field,  Md.,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  making  two  trips 
weekly.  The  Tangier  is  a  commodious  boat,  carrying 
large  amounts  of  produce,  consisting  mainly  of  potatoes 
and  fruit,  and  returning  with  freight  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 
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Besides  Snow  Hill  the  principal  towns  are  Berlin,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  Pocomoke  City, 
on  Pocomoke  river,  in  the  southern  part.  These  towns 
and  several  smaller  villages  are  directly  on  railroads, 
affording  daily  communication  with  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  Besides  canning  establish- 
ments and  steam  mills  for  sawing,  dressing  and  manu- 
facturing lumber,  these  towns  have  other  industries. 
There  is  quite  a  large  factory  for  weaving  cotton-yarn 
at  Snow  Hill,  and  another  for  making  whips  of  ditfer- 
ent  sorts.  Pocomoke  City  is  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing doors,  windows,  mantels,  brackets,  &c.  This 
town  has  many  advantages,  and  is  a  neat,  enterpris- 
ing and  thrifty  place,  has  the  electric  light,  and  is 
under  excellent  corporate  management.  It  is  only  a 
few  hours'  travel  from  Pocomoke  City  to  Norfolk  and 
Fortress  Monroe,  A^a.,  with  trains  constantly  going  to 
those  points  and  the  great  cities. 

Near  Berlin,  and  immediately  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
is  the  seaside  resort  Ocean  City,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  salubrity,  and  popular  with  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware. 

Land  in  Worcester  county  generally  is  cheap,  prices 
varying  according  to  locality  and  quality  from  $5  to  850. 

Agricultural  implements  of  improved  kinds  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  general  use.  Every  season 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  reapers,  mowers, 
drills,  planters,  harrows,  &c. 

Much  more  interest  is  manifested  in  improved  stock 
than  formerly.  This  remark  includes  all  varieties  of 
stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  In  some  isolated 
places  in  remote  points  of  the  county,  where  formerly 
stock  of  all  kinds  was  of  the  most  inferior  grade,  may 
now  be  found  on  farms  belonging  to  the  poorest  farm- 
ers specimens  of  cattle  that  would  not  be  a  discredit  to 
a  herd  in  the  best  parts  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
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SOUTHERN  MARYLAND. 

A  COUNTRY  WITH  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE— OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ENER- 
GETIC IMMIGRANTS. 

Southern  Maryland  comprises  the  counties  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert,  Prince  George's,  Charles  and  St. 
Mary's.  With  the  exception  of  portions  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  railroad  lines,  the  flourishing  villages  of 
Prince  George's  along  the  line  of  the  Washington 
Branch  of  the  B.  and  0.,  and  the  communities  in  Prince 
George's  and  Charles  counties  bordering  along  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  and  its  Pope's  Creek  Branch, 
the  Southern  Maryland  counties  are  backward  in  in- 
dustrial development.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  and  also  in  part  to  the  sur- 
vival of  ante-bellum  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  the  changed  condition 
of  affairs,  the  unreliability  of  negro  labor,  and  the  too 
exclusive  cultivation  of  a  single  crop — tobacco.  Some 
effort  is  being  made  to  diversify  crops  and  to  attract  a 
better  class  of  labor.  Immigrants  are  cordially  wel- 
comed. The  people  are  kind  and  hospitable  to  all 
comers,  the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  the  soil 
easily  tilled  and  improved,  and  lands,  especially  in  St. 
Mary's  and  Calvert  counties,  very  cheap.  The  few 
immigrants  who  have  settled  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Southern  Maryland  seem  to  be  doing  well.  The 
natural  resources  of  this  section  are  undoubtedly  very 
great,  and  Southern  Maryland  would  seem  to  possess 
the  conditions  necessary  to  insure  it  a  most  pros- 
perous future.  The  construction  of  the  Drum  Point 
Railroad  through  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel  and 
Calvert,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Southern 
Maryland  Road  through  St.  Mary's,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, give  a  great  impetus  to  this  important  section 
of  the  State. 
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ANNE   ARUNDEL   COUNTY. 

Anne  Arundel,  the  most  northern  of  the  counties 
composing  the  section  known  as  Southern  Maryland, 
has  for  its  boundaries  the  Patapsco  river  on  the  north, 
separating  it  from  Baltimore  city  and  county,  Chesa- 
peake bay  on  the  east,  Calvert  county  on  the  south 
and  Prince  George's  and  Howard  counties  on  the  west. 
A  considerable  portion  of  its  territory  is  immediately 
opposite  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  which  access  is 
afforded  by  a  bridge  across  the  Patapsco.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  city  and  the  light,  fertile  character  of  the 
soil  adapt  this  portion  of  the  county  especially  to  the 
raising  of  garden  produce  for  the  city  markets,  which 
is  carried  on  successfully  to  a  large  extent.  The 
county  tax-rate  is  $1  on  the  $100.  The  principal  town, 
Annapolis,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  products 
of  Anne  Arundel  are  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  some  hay, 
and  a  few  oats.  The  trucking  business  is  carried  on 
quite  extensively  in  the  third  and  fifth  districts,  most 
of  the  produce  being  carried  to  Baltimore.  The  Short 
Line  Eailroad,  passing  through  this  section  of  the 
county,  has  increased  the  importance  of  the  tw^o  dis- 
tricts as  a  trucking  centre.  There  are  no  railroad 
facilities  in  the  section  south  of  Annapolis.  All  the 
produce  is  shipped  by  boat,  and  in  some  cases  has  to 
be  hauled  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  to  the  land- 
ing. This  will  be  remedied  when  the  Drum  Point 
Railroad,  now  under  contract,  is  constructed.  There 
are  some  good  grass  farms  in  the  lower  section,  where 
the  soil  is  also  favorable  to  fruit-growing.  Farmers 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Drum  Point  Road  say  if 
railroad  transportation  is  afforded  them  it  will  not  be 
long  before  lower  Anne  Arundel  will  also  become  a 
great  trucking  country. 

The  improvement  in  farming  machinery  is  going  on 
slowly  but  surely.  Instead  of  the  old  cradle,  the  self- 
binder  is  now  used.  Live  stock  has  also  improved  in 
quality  and  quantity.  An  excellent  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  industrious  immigrants  to  locate  in  Anne 
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Arundel,  farm  hands,  mostly  colored,  being  very 
scarce.  Prices  of  land  range  from  $20  to  $300  per  acre. 
The  most  valuable  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Brook- 
lyn, fifth  district,  their  accessibility  to  Baltimore,  dis- 
tant only  a  few  miles,  rendering  them,  as  heretofore 
stated,  especially  valuable  for  trucking  purposes.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  county,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy,  grapes,  melons  and  other  fruits  are  raised  to 
some  extent,  while  in  the  third  and  fifth  districts  the 
soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  profitable  pea-growing,  an 
industry  that  is  being  extensively  cultivated  in  con- 
nection with  other  trucking  products.  There  are  good 
openings  for  flouring  mills  and  canning  factories  in 
lower  Anne  Arundel,  as  well  as  in  Annapolis,  and  at 
Horn  Point,  an  adjunct  to  the  city,  which  now  boasts 
of  a  glass  factory  that  gives  employment  to  a  number 
of  people.  There  are  about  eight  canning  establish- 
ments in  the  county.  A  leading  merchant  estimates 
the  amount  of  mercantile  business  done  at  Annapolis., 
the  county  seat,  each  year,  at  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 
The  population  of  Anne  Arundel  county  is  about 
30,000. 

CALVERT    COUNTY. 

Calvert  county  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Anne  Arundel  county,  on  the  east  by  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Patuxent  river, 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake,  which 
separates  it  from  Prince  George's,  Charles  and  St. 
Mary's  counties.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  7  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about 
235  square  miles ;  population  10,000.  The  tax  rate  for 
county  taxes  is  84^  cents  on  the  $100.  The  county  seat 
is  Prince  Frederick,  a  small  town  equi-distant  from 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Patuxent,  each  of  which  is 
about  five  miles  away.  There  is  probably  no  portion 
of  Southern  Maryland  which  affords  more  inviting 
natural  advantages  to  immigrants  than  the  greater 
part  of    Calvert  county.     The   county   offers   a   great 
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cultural products,  and  land  is  very  cheap.  In  the 
upper  and  northern  part  of  the  central  sections  the 
soil  is  generally  composed  of  loam  and  clay.  In  the 
central  and  lower  portions  of  the  county  the  soil  is 
more  sandy  in  character,  while  the  river-side  farms 
are  for  the  most  part  loam  and  sand,  capable  of  a  high 
state  of  improvement.  The  bay-side  lands  have  a  fer- 
tile soil  of  clay,  loam  and  sand,  capable  of  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  are  very  valuable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  and  beautiful  fruit  trees,  which 
produce  more  regular  crops  than  in  other  sections  less 
favored  by  the  requisite  conditions  favorable  to  suc- 
cess in  peach  culture.  In  many  parts  of  Calvert  there 
is  a  dark  loamy  surface  soil,  with  a  clay  sub-stratum. 
This  character  of  soil  is  very  desirable,  as  the  loam  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  having  a  clay  sub-stratum,  which 
prevents  an  underdrain  of  commercial  fertilizers  placed 
upon  it,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility 
fop  the  production  of  marketable  vegetables.  Meadow 
and  marsh  lands  fringe  the  river  and  bay  borders,  and 
also  the  creeks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  price  of  arable  land  ranges,  according  to  location 
and  degree  of  culture,  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  ;  while  land  covered  with  undergrgwth  and 
pine,  and  low  lands  may  be  obtained  at  nominal  prices, 
as  land  owners  who  own  large  tracts  are  in  many  cases 
unable  to  give  attention  to  these  neglected  portions  of 
their  estates. 

The  present  products  are  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  rye  and  fruits,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
standard  varieties  of  peaches.  A  few  marketable  vege- 
tables are  now  being  raised.  As  a  rule,  however,  vege- 
tables and  hay  are  seldom  raised  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  ship  or  sell  from  the  farms.  The  capabilities  of  rais- 
ing products  other  than  are  now  raised  for  market  are 
almost  unlimited.  These  include  stock  raising,  early 
market  produce,  small  fruit  of  every  variety,  cranber- 
ries, osier  willow  and  oyster  culture,  for  which  there 
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is  every  necessary  facility.  The  transportation  service 
is  restricted  to  steamboat  and  sailboat  accommodation. 
The  steamboat  service  is,  however,  well  conducted,  and 
affords  all  facilities  of  which  this  class  of  transporta- 
tion is  capable.  A  number  of  sailboats  are  being  profit- 
ably engaged  in  lumber  and  coal  transportation,  and 
the  oyster-carrying  trade  of  the  county  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  this  class  of  vessels.  The  Drum  Point  Railroad, 
now  under  contract,  will  extend  through  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  affording  ample  transportation 
facilities  and  terminating  in  a  fine  harbor  at  Drum 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  river. 

The  improvements  in  farm  machinery  and  stock  has 
been  considerable.  Steel  wheat-binders,  of  the  most 
approved  patterns,  are  being  yearly  introduced.  Manu- 
factures are  very  limited.  The  advantages  for  new 
manufactories  are  an  abundance  of  water-power,  pop- 
lar, oak  and  pine  timber,  and  large  silica  deposits,  some 
of  which  are  now  being  worked.  Vessel  building  and 
repairing  are  carried  on  at  Solomon's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patuxent  river.  The  general  merchandise 
business  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  about  two  liun- 
dred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Industrious  immi- 
grants would  be  given  every  encouragement,  and  they 
would  find  here  opportunities  favorable  to  an  easy  ac- 
quirement of  property.     . 

PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY. 

Prince  George's  county,  the  most  central  of  the 
Southern  Maryland  counties,  lies  between  the  Poto- 
mac river  on  the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  Patux- 
ent river  on  the  east.  Montgomery  and  Howard  coun- 
ties, with  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  adjacent  to  it 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  Charles  county  on  the 
south.  Its  area  is  500  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  last  census  returns,  is  about  30,000. 
The  county  tax  rate  is  76  cents  on  the  $100,  The  chief 
employment  of  the  people  is  agriculture,  and  the 
county  contains  268,834  farms.      The  improved  acre- 
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age,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  is  104,289,  leav- 
ing unimproved  104,545  acres.  The  character  of  the 
soil  is  varied,  consisting  of  the  limestone  formation  in 
the  northern  part,  a  sandy  soil,  a  heavy  clay  soil,  and 
farther  south,  in  what  is  called  the  tobacco  belt,  a  rich 
combination  of  marl  with  sand.  With  such  a  variety 
of  soil  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  countyjpossesses 
a  vast  capability  for  varied  production.  The  staple 
crops  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  tobacco, 
wheat  and  corn.  The  first-named  crop  was  for  a  long 
time  the  great  staple,  and  in  colonial  days  was  cur- 
rency. From  its  cultivation  all  the  revenues  of  the 
farmer  was  derived,  but  now,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  the  expense  of  its  cultivation  and  the  small 
market  value,  it  has  of  necessity,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  given  up  as  a  crop.  The  cultivation  of  grass, 
especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  has 
taken  its  place,  whilst  nearer  to  the  District  line  the 
lands  are  principally  devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  With  the  rapid  progress  that  Wash- 
ington city  is  now  making  these  lands  are  yearly  im- 
proving in  value,  and  present  a  fine  opportunity  for 
investment,  whether  for  permanent  homes  or  for 
speculation.  The  principal  towns  are  Laurel,  Marl- 
boro, the  county-seat,  Hyattsville,  Nottingham  and 
Piscataway.  There  are  also  many  other  new  and 
thriving  localities  upon  the  railroads  —  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Potomac  —  run- 
ning through  the  county.  The  population  of  Laurel 
is  about  850,  Marlboro  about  700,  and  the  other  towns 
mentioned  varying  from  200  to  300.  In  the  town  of 
Laurel  there  is  a  factory  producing  yearly  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  cloth,  and  giving  employment  to 
many  laborers  at  remunerative  prices.  Besides  this 
factory,  there  is  at  Muirkirk  an  iron  foundry  that 
turns  out  from  the  ore-beds  that  abound  in  that  vicin- 
ity a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  to  make  it  a  paying 
business.  The  working  of  the  ore-beds  and  the  fur- 
naces of  the   factory  afford  employment  to   a   large 
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number  of  laborers.  At  Bladensburg  there  are  two 
large  flouring  mills,  whose  reputation  for  the  quality 
of  the  flour  and  cornmeal  produced  is  well  established. 
The  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  county  of  the  State,  and  industries 
are  on  the  increase,  as  the  many  canneries  that  have 
been  started  of  late  will  attest.  The  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  both  by  rail  and  water,  are 
easy  and  at  all  times  accessible,  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  runs  through  the  upper  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  through  the  lower  part,  while  the 
balance  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Potomac  and 
Patuxent  rivers.  Besides  these  two  roads  there  is 
another  in  the  course  of  construction,  known  as  the 
Washington  City  and  Point  Lookout,  that  will  run 
from  Brandywine  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad,  lo  Washington  city.  This  will  bring  a 
fine  section  of  country  within  easy  access  of  the  capi- 
tal. Schools  and  churches  abound,  and  the  people  are 
of  a  social  and  friendly  disposition,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  welcome  the  stranger  seeking  a  home  amongst 
them.  The  prices  of  land  are  low,  and  range,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  location,  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars 
per  acre.  No  portion  of  the  State  offers  better  induce- 
ments for  a  class  of  thrifty  emigrants.  The  soil  is 
kind,  the  climate  good,  and  nearly  every  product 
known  to  this  section  of  our  country  can  be  grown 
with  profit.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  There  is  now  a  growing  tendency  towards 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  peach,  and  with  the 
fact  in  view  many  large  nurseries  have  been  started. 
The  time  is  probably  near  at  hand  r^hen  this  county 
is  destined  to  rival  her  Eastern  Shore  sisters  in  the 
growth  of  this  delicious  and  profitable  fruit.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  the  peach,  and  wherever  tried  this 
fruit  has  succeeded  well.  The  great  want  is  an  honest, 
industrious  immigration.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
immigrants. 


CHARLES   COUNTY. 

Charles  county,  which  comprises  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Maryland,  has  for  its  boundaries  Prince 
George's  on  the  north,  the  Patuxent  river,  separating 
it  from  Calvert,  on  the  east,  St,  Mary's  also  on  the 
east,  and  the  Potomac  river,  separating  it  from  A^ir- 
ginia,  on  the  south  and  west.  The  county  tax  rate  is  87 
cents  on  the  $100,  The  soil  of  the  county  is  varied,  and 
presents  almost  every  kind  of  land  known  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  Along  the  numerous  water  courses  and 
in  the  many  valleys  that  run  through  the  county  in 
every  direction  a  rich  loam  prevails  of  a  quality  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  indeed, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  will  produce  luxuriantly 
anything  that  the  climate  will  permit.  Back  on  the 
hills  from  these  valleys  is  found  a  rather  stiff  soil  com- 
posed of  white  clay,  sand  and  a  small  proportion  of 
loam  called  "white  oak  soil,"  Woodlands  generally 
are  of  this  kind  also.  This  is  easily  improved,  and 
when  made  rich  produces  grass  of  the  finest  kind  and 
in  paying  quantities.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county  and  along  a  narrow  belt  of  the  northwestern 
border,  immediately  on  the  Potomac  river,  is  to  be 
found  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  peculiarly  adapted 
to  fruit  growing  and  trucking.  This  is  pronounced 
by  those  familiar  with  such  interests  to  be  much  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  the  most  productive  of  the  celebrated 
Anne  Arundel  trucking  lands ,  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  county  are  to  be  found  stiff  red  clay  lands, 
which,  though  hardest  to  improve,  if  once  made  rich,  are 
perhaps  the  most  productive.  They  are  certainly  the 
best  tobacco  lands  to  be  found  here.  An  abundance 
of  marsh  marl  in  many  localities  makes  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  along  the  water  courses  comparatively 
easy  and  inexpensive.  Land  can  be  bought  at  any 
price  from  S3  to  850  per  acre,  selling  highest  along  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  whose 
Pope's  Creek  Branch  extends  through  the  county,  and 
near  the  numerous  flourishing  little  villages  that  have 
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been  built  up  within  the  past  ten  years  along  its  route. 
The  average  price  per  acre  in  buying  farms  is  from 
$10  to  $12.  There  is  much  land  for  sale,  owing  to  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  large  landowners  to  decrease 
the  size  of  their  farms  and  give  more  attention  to 
small  fruits.  Many  farms  remain  in  size  as  before  the 
war,  when  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence necessarily  have  become  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted, impoverishing  their  owners,  because,  with  the 
poor  labor  that  could  be  obtained  and  the  depressed 
market  of  the  staple  crops  of  this  section,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  the  means  for  improving  the  land.- 

The  principal  products  now  are  wheat,  corn  and 
tobacco.  Grass  is  grown  quite  extensively  and  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  fruit  within  the  past  two 
years.  The  soils  are  abundantly  capable  of  raising- 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  description  to  be  grown 
in  Maryland,  Facilities  for  transportation  could  not 
be  better.  The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  runs 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  county  throughout 
its  whole  length  with  daily  passenger  and  freight 
trains.  The  Southern  Maryland  Railroad  also  runs 
through  a  portion  of  the  eastern  section,  while  daily 
boats  ply  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent  rivers  and  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  former  every  day,  both  to 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Farming  machinery  is  being  improved  as  means  will 
permit,  but  farmers  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make 
any  decided  improvement  in  their  live  stock.  But 
few  thoroughbred  cattle  and  horses  are  to  be  found, 
and  one  singular  drawback  to  improvement  in  stock, 
especially  cattle,  seems  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
even  some  of  the  most  practical  farmers  to  realize  that 
one  good  horse  or  cow  will  serve  them  more  profitably 
than  half  a  dozen  bad  ones  poorly  kept  and  with  but 
little  attention  given  them. 

But  few  manufactories  exist,  but  there  are  induce- 
ments of  various  kinds  for  capitalists  to  look  to  this 
branch  of  industry. 
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The  amount  of  general  mercantile  business  trans- 
acted in  the  county  annually  has  been  estimated  by 
several  trustworthy  merchants  at  about  $700,000.  The 
population  in  1880  was  18,500  in  round  numbers,  and 
is  now  probably  about  20,000. 

Opportunities  for  industrious  immigrants  are  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  Lands  are  cheap,  easily 
tilled  and  quickly  improved,  while  the  distances  from 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the  ready  facili- 
ties for  reaching  either,  place  them  within  quick 
and  easy  reach  of  market.  The  waters  abound  in  the 
finest  fish  and  oysters,  and  game  of  various  kinds  is 
abundant.  The  county  seat  is  Port  Tobacco.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  Glymont,  Chapel  Point  and  Lower  Cedar 
Point  are  all  in  this  county,  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  excursion  points  on  the  Potomac. 

ST.  Mary's  county. 

St.  Mary's  county  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  has  an  area  of 
429  square  miles,  with  an  average  length  of  30  and  an 
average  width  of  about  11  miles.  The  county  tax  rate 
is  97  cents  on  the  $100.  It  was  the  first  county  organ- 
ization in  the  State,  and  its  early  history  is  most  inter- 
esting. Bold,  deep  waters  nearly  surround  the  coun- 
ty, and  afford  excellent  facilities  for  commercial  inter- 
course. On  the  east  and  northeast  the  Chesapeake  bay 
and  Patuxent  river  bound  its  entire  length,  on  the  south 
and  west  the  Chesapeake  bay,  Potomac  and  Wicomico 
rivers  are  its  boundaries.  Bird  creek  and  a  short  line 
through  terra  firma  separate  it  from  Charles  county. 
Besides  being  nearly  surrounded  by  water  courses  of 
the  grandest  proportions,  it  is  penetrated  by  rivers  and 
bays  of  great  beauty,  which  extend  far  into  the  inte- 
rior. St.  Mary's  river  is  among  the  most  noted  of  these  ; 
on  its  middle  course  was  located  St.  Mary's  City,  the 
first  town  in  Maryland,  and  capital  of  the  county.  St. 
Clement's  bay  and  Breton's  bay  penetrate  the  centre 
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of  the  county.  On  the  latter  is  situated  Leonardtown, 
the  county  seat,  and  largest  town  in  the  county. 

The  country  is  rolling-  and  generally  naturally  drain- 
ed, and  even  along  the  water  courses  there  is  much  di- 
versified surface.  The  climate  is  tempered  and  soft- 
ened by  the  large  bodies  of  water  around  the  county^ 
which  prevent  sudden  changes  of  temperature  by  act- 
ing as  reservoirs  of  heat.  The  soil,  originally  fertile, 
has  in  many  places  been  worked  to  exhaustion  by  the 
culture  of  tobacco  without  any  returns  being  made  to 
the  soil  by  the  husbandman.  Along  the  rivers  and 
other  water-ways  the  soil  is  still  productive,  and  where- 
ever  the  farming  has  been  judicious,  the  lands  com- 
pare favorably  with  similar  lands  in  other  sections. 
Tobacco  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops,  wheat  and 
oats  occupying  subordinate  places.  Cattle  and  sheep 
do  well,  but  are  not  raised  to  any  extent.  The  horses 
generally  are  more  or  less  thoroughbred,  and  some 
good  racers  have  been  raised  in  this  county.  Fruit 
orchards  for  market  are  the  exception,  yet  the  soil  and 
climate  are  specially  adapted  to  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Point  Lookout,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay  and  Potomac  river,  and  Piney  Point,  about  fifteen 
miles  up  the  Potomac  river,  have  been  patronized  as 
watering  places. 

The  capabilties  of  this  county  are  second  to  those  of 
no  other  part  of  Maryland.  The  climate  and  soil  admit 
of  the  cultivation  of  all  the  more  important  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  the  waters  swarm  in  season  with  the 
finest  of  fish,  oysters,  terrapins  and  wild  fowl.  When 
capital  intelligently  directed  develops  St.  Mary's,  re- 
turns may  be  expected  in  proportion  to  its  many  great 
advantages.  Capitalists  from  a  distance  who  have 
sought  a  home  and  a  place  for  investment  of  funds  in 
St.  Mary's  are  much  pleased  with  their  new  homes 
and  the  returns  being  made  from  money  spent.  One 
gentleman,  after  traveling  all  over  the  world  looking 
for  a  site  on  which  to  locate  a  home,  settled  on  a  beau- 
tiful plane  overlooking  Breton's  bay  and  the  Potomac 
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river.  He  had  a  steam  yacht  built  in  which  to  ex- 
amine all  the  places  along  the  water  courses  of  the 
United  States,  and,  after  several  years  spent  in  the 
hunt,  decided  in  favor  of  St.  Mary's  county. 

He,  like  other  settlers  from  a  distance,  has  found  the 
soil  readily  improved.  The  beautiful  site  he  selected, 
with  water  in  front  capable  of  floating  the  largest 
craft,  is  but  a  sample  of  the  innumerable  points  that 
may  be  converted  into  homes  whose  beauty  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  the  far-famed  villas  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  adjacent  waters.  Artesian  wells  sunk 
to  the  moderate  depth  of  100  to  300  feet  give  overflow 
wells,  the  flow  being  unceasing  summer  and  winter. 

St.  Mary's  has  good  steamboat  communication  with 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Washington  and  other  points,  but 
is  deficient  in  railroad  facilities.  Two  railroads  have 
been  laid  off  through  the  county — one  running  to  a 
point  opposite  Drum  Point,  on  the  Patuxent,  at  its 
mouth,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor,  and  the 
other  to  Point  Lookout.  The  roadbeds  are  made,  but 
rails  have  only  been  laid  to  Mechanicsville,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county,  to  which  point  a  train  runs 
daily  from  Brandywine,  in  Prince  George's  county,  a 
station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad. 
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BALTIMORE  R  SOLID  CITY. 

ADVANTAGES    IT   OFFERS    FOR    INVESTMENT 
OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

INCREIASE  IN  ALL  LINES  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— RAILROAD  ANIV 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES— FINE  CLIMATE,  CHEAP  HOMES  AND 

UNEXCELLED    MARKETS— A    MANUFACTURING 

BOOM^SPARROW  POINT  AND  CURTIS  BAY. 

The  population  of  Baltimore,  exclusive  of  the  Belt,  is 
close  upon  400,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Yet, 
rents  are  low  compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  food  is 
cheap  and  in  great  variety,  and  business  is  conducted 
under  healthful  conditions.  Our  domestic  and  foreign 
trades  aggregate  $270,000,000,  and  our  facilities  for 
transportation  by  water  and  rail  are  unsurpassed.. 
The  city's  connection  with  the  South  gives  it  excep- 
tional advantages  for  handling  the  products  of  that 
section,  and  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
makes  it  the  natural  shipping  point  for  the  traffic  of 
the  great  West.  As  a  distributive  market  Baltimore 
has  attained  eminence  by  reason  of  the  enterprise  of 
its  merchants  and  its  excellent  railroad  communica- 
tions. Its  dry  goods,  shoes,  lumber,  hardware,  canned 
goods,  leather,  groceries,  tobacco,  machinery,  sugars,, 
coffee,  fertilizers  and  furniture  and  pianos  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Our  manufactured  products, 
which  amounted  in  1887  to  $135,000,000  in  value,  are 
increasing  yearly  in  volume  and  variety.  Our  taxes, 
withal,  are  not  excessive,  and  the  exemption  enjoyed 
by  manufacturing  plant  lessens  appreciably  the  burden 
borne  by  our  industries.  Six  railroads  centre  here, 
two  of  which  have  admirable  terminal  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  grain  and  other  freight  destined  for 
export.  Our  facilities  for  receiving  and  caring  for 
immigrants  has  already  made  this  port  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  New  York  for  this  branch  of  business.  Our 
shipping  interests  are  accordingly  flourishing,  and  we 
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have  a  number  of  trans-atlantic  lines  that  connect  us 
with  European  ports.  We  lack  still  the  ships  required 
to  give  us  our  proper  share  in  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
trade,  but  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  will  perhaps 
give  us  these  in  time.  Not  the  least  of  our  industries, 
it  may  be  added,  is  the  shipbuilding  industry,  which 
prospers  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of  building  here. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVE. 

CLIMATE    OF    BALTIMORE    AND    ITS    SOCIAL    AND    INTELLECTUAL 
ADVANTAGES. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Baltimore  is  equaled  by  but 
few  cities  in  this  country  and  surpassed  by  none. 
Lying  midway  between  the  North  and  South,  its 
climate  has  all  the  advantages  of  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts, of  Georgia  or  Mississippi,  without  sharing  in 
the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  those  sections 
are  subject.  In  winter  and  in  summer  the  weather  is 
tempered  by  the  convenient  proximity  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  city  is  protected  by  a  long  stretch  of 
country  and  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  cyclones  or  blizzards,  which  peri- 
odically visit  the  Northwest  and  middle  West.  Tem- 
perature has  as  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  a  city 
as  any  other  one  cause.  The  normal  man  will  seek,  as 
a  rule,  the  climate  best  suited  to  the  best  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  of  all  mental  and  physical  faculties.  The 
first  English  comers  to  this  country  settled  by  chance 
in  a  section  having  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Mary- 
land, and  successive  immigrants  have  by  natural  selec- 
tion followed  that  example.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  lying 
towards  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  why  these  sec- 
tions became  the  great  storehouse  for  New  England. 
The  moderately  temperate  climate  is  best  adapted  to 
people  of  English  descent,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  the  man  American  born  is  to  drift  gradually 
towards  the  South,  and  away  from  regions  of  fogs, 
mists,  snow  blockades  and  temperatures  below  zero. 
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The  average  temperature  of  Baltimore  during  the  past 
iien  years  has  been  55.7  degrees,  the  lowest  mean  tem- 
perature in  that  time  having  been  53.5  in  1886,  and  th« 
highest  mean  57.1  in  1881.  The  mean  temperature  last 
year  was  54.6.  In  1870  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  found  in  sections  where  the 
mean  annual  temperature  was  from  50  to  55  degrees, 
and  this  was  the  exact  case  in  1880,  after  ten  years, 
during  which  2,944,695  immigrants  had  reached  this 
country  and  had  settled  largely  in  States  lying  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Baltimore,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, which  in  itself,  without  counteracting  forces, 
would  have  exerted  some  influence  in  directing  the  cen- 
tre of  population  towards  a  lower  temperature.  But 
such  was  not  the  case,  for  other  foreigners  and  natives 
had  followed  the  natural  trend  of  the  country  between 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Appalachian  system  of 
mountains,  and  have  found  their  way  westward  through 
the  gaps  in  the  mountains  which  are  situated  within 
one  hundred  miles  north  or  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Baltimore,  and  through  one  of  which  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  supplanting  the  old  National  turnpike  in  1853, 
was  the  first  railroad  to  reach  the  Ohio  river.  In  1790 
the  centre  of  population  was  twenty-three  miles  east 
of  Baltimore,  which  is  in  north  latitude  39  degrees  17 
minutes.  That  was  the  most  northern  point  recorded 
which  the  centre  reached,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  while  the  centre  has  in  the  last  century  moved 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  westward,  its  extreme  varia- 
tion in  latitude  has  not  been  over  twenty-five  miles, 
but  it  has  followed  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude 
with  a  general  southern  tendency,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  increase  as  settlers  in  the  Northwest,  finding  the 
climate  uncongenial,  will  move  towards  the  South. 
These  facts  not  only  prove  the  natural  advantages  of 
Baltimore  as  a  place  for  residence,  but  also  demonstrate 
that,  by  its  location  and  its  railroad  connections,  it 
must  control  the  trade  of  the  great  South  and  South- 
west, which  will  continue  to  increase  year  by  year. 
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With  such  climatic  advantages,  which  are  shown 
moreover  in  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  Baltimore 
last  year  was  lower  than  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  best  markets  in  the  world  to  satisfy  man's 
physical  wants,  Baltimore  possesses  other  characteris- 
tics conducive  to  his  comfort.  Situated  in  a  gently  rolling 
country  rising  towards  the  west,  the  city  has  every  op- 
portunity of  extending  itself  in  all  directions  except 
where  it  is  confined  by  the  river.  Already  large  towns 
have  sprung  up  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  present 
limits,  and  they,  with  a  thickly-settled  country,  will 
eventually  be  added  to  the  city,  and  there  will  be 
room  for  further  development.  Building  materials  are 
at  hand  and  house  rents  are  low — extremely  low  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  metropolitan  cities.  The 
stranger  coming  here  will  find  organizations  of  mer- 
chants, business  men  or  private  individuals  awake  to 
their  city's  interest,  conservative  in  their  methods, 
conducting  their  affairs  on  a  safe  basis,  and  prepared 
to  welcome  gladly  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  unite 
with  them  for  mutual,  individual  and  general  good, 
and  in  his  undertakings  he  will  have  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  best  city  governments  in  the  world. 

Within  45  minutes'  ride  of  Washington,  at  present 
the  political,  and  destined  to  be  in  the  future  the  social 
and  intellectual  centre  of  the  country,  Baltimoreans 
have  at  their  own  doors  all  that  constitutes  culture 
and  pleasure.  A  university  young  in  years,  but  old 
in  appropriated  experience  and  in  the  work  it  has  done 
for  science  and  literature,  has  a  personnel  of  students 
and  professors  cosmopolitan  in  character,  which  has 
earned  the  attention  it  has  attracted  and  the  praise  it 
has  received.  A  law  school,  medical,  pharmaceutical 
and  dental  colleges  attract  students  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  well  regulated  system  of  public  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  schools,  numerous  private 
and  parochial  schools  of  a  high  standard  provide  a 
liberal  education  for  all  classes  in  the  community. 
The  Pratt  Free  Library,  with  its   four   branches,  the 
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Peabody,  Mercantile,  Maryland,  Historical,  bar  and 
special  libraries  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
literary  culture,  while  theatres,  social  organizations, 
and  the  intercourse  of  private  life  which  possess 
pleasant  features  peculiar  to  Baltimore  help  to  make 
life  easy.  And  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
with  a  large  membership  and  with  a  flourishing  rail- 
road branch,  churches  of  nearly  every  denomination 
and  several  philanthropic  societies  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  more  quiet  tastes.  The  city,  with  all  these 
attractions,  will  have  a  steady  growth,  and  those  who 
would  enjoy  to  the  full  its  advantages  will  be  those 
who  grow  up  with  it. 

BALTIMORE   MARKETS. 

CITIZENS    HAVE    CH-EAP    HOMES    AND    SUBSTANTIAL    SUPPLIES 
OF    LUXURIES. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  great  variety  of  food 
displayed  in  the  Baltimore  markets  and  the  moderate 
prices  charged  for  the  very  best  articles  never  fail  to 
strike  a  stranger  with  wonder  and  admiration.  For- 
eigners especially  are  impressed  with  the  goodness 
and  cheapness  of  the  Baltimore  markets.  Englishmen 
are  struck  with  the  profusion  of  fruits  in  rich  variety, 
though  they  seem  to  expect  Maryland  to  show,  in  ac- 
cord with  her  reputation  abroad,  the  finest  peaches  in 
the  world.  Those  who  in  proper  season  see  the  steam- 
boats bringing  in  the  crops  of  peaches,  the  fleets  of 
pungies  bearing  the  luscious  watermelons  and  canta- 
leups  of  Anne  Arundel  to  Baltimore,  and  the  uncom- 
m.on  tide  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  are 
convinced  that  they  are  in  the  land  of  greatest  plenty. 
The  impression  at  another  season,  when  the  millions 
of  bushels  of  oysters  are  arriving,  and  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  game  are  coming  in,  is  not  less 
marked.  The  canning  houses  at  these  two  seasons, 
with  their  uninterrupted  clatter  and  bustle,  tell  the 
stranger  of  the  prolificness  of  this  country.  Prices, 
as  a  rule,  are  proportioned  to  the  supply,  but  always 
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much  below  the  cost  of  similar  articles  elsewhere.  It 
is  for  this  last  reason  that  the  canning  factories  are 
located  here,  and  that  Baltimore's  canning  interests 
are  so  great.  The  goods  are  largely  canned  for  those 
sections  where  oysters,  crabs,  peaches,  strawberries 
and  such  Baltimore  luxuries  are  unknown  in  their 
natural  state,  and  must  ever  be  obtained  from  Balti- 
more because  of  her  special  advantages.  The  cheap- 
ness of  house  rents  in  Baltimore  is  remarkable  when 
compared  with  other  cities.  This  holds  good  with 
houses  of  all  grades  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  most 
expensive  houses  in  Baltimore  rent  for  about  one-half 
the  prices  charged  in  neighboring  cities.  Rows  of 
neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  of  six  rooms,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  on  nice  streets,  may  be  rented  at  $10 
per  month.  Houses  on  good  wide  streets,  in  good 
localities,  with  back  alleys  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
rough  articles,  fuel,  &c.,  with  good  yards  and  modern 
conveniences,  may  be  had  for  $12  per  month.  Fine 
dwellings,  with  baths  and  every  convenience,  thirteen 
rooms,  19^  feet  front  and  lots  136  feet  deep,  may  be 
had  for  $18  per  month.  Some  houses  of  grand  propor- 
tions with  yard  in  rear  and  front,  and  everything  in 
proportion,  rent  as  low  as  $40  per  month.  The  leader 
of  a  New  York  orchestra  moved  to  Baltimore  with  his 
family.  In  New  York  he  had  lived  in  a  flat  for  which 
he  paid  $60  per  month.  In  Baltimore  he  rented  a  large 
house  for  $30  per  month — so  large  that  his  wife  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  it  warm,  even  by  consuming  large 
quantities  of  coal.  She  complained  of  the  house  being 
too  large,  and  was  staggered  when  told  the  price. 
Later  he  rented  all  the  house  he  wanted,  with  full  con- 
veniences, for  $18  per  month.  Most  of  those  who  live 
in  tenement-houses  in  Baltimore  are  Poles,  and  they 
have  the  fine  old  residences  in  the  southeastern  parts 
of  the  city  on  Thames,  Fell  and  other  old  streets, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  aristocratic  heart  of 
Baltimore.  The  Russian  Hebrews  find  Baltimore  an 
inexpensive    home.      They   have   a    colony   on    Pratt 
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street,  from  Central  avenue  to  Jones's  Falls,  and 
on  the  adjacent  cross  streets.  They  have  numerous 
stores,  where  peddlers  get  their  outfits  before  travel- 
ing through  the  country.  The  Bohemian  colonies  in 
Northeast  Baltimore,  an  industrious  and  frugal  class, 
can  testify  to  economy  of  living  here.  These  Poles 
and  Bohemians  have  three  large  Catholic  churches. 
On  moderate  incomes  they  live  well,  and  are  making 
good  progress  in  life.  The  wealthy,  in  addition  to 
many  other  advantages,  enjoy  in  Baltimore  more  for 
their  money,  from  all  sources,  from  places  of  amuse- 
ment down  to  their  livery-stable,  than  in  any  other 
city. 

THE  STUDY  OF  A  MAP. 

BALTIMORE'S    RELATION    TO   THE   COUNTRY   SHOWN    TO   THE   BEST 

ADVANTAGE. 

At  first  glance  a  map  of  the  United  States,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  is  not  particularly  interesting.  But  when 
are  studied  the  direction  in  which  the  rivers  run,  the 
trend  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  parallel,  intersecting 
or  diverging  lines  of  railroads,  and  the  mighty  influence 
these  agencies  have  exerted  on  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  the  migration  of  the  people  southward 
or  westward,  a  map  furnishes  most  entertaining  food 
for  thought.  Take,  for  instance,  any  good  railroad 
map,  which,  for  convenience,  only  embraces  the  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  south  of  the  great  lakes  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  show  clearly  Balti- 
more's existing  relations  with  those  portions  of  the 
country  which  by  nature  should  find  an  outlet  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  this  city,  demonstrate  what 
has  been  done  to  supplement  nature  with  the  agencies 
born  of  modern  inventions,  and  at  the  same  time  call 
the  attention  of  the  wide-awake,  enterprising  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  of  the  city,  and  of  those  at  a 
distance,  to  the  rich  harvest  awaiting  them,  would 
they  only  put  forth  their  hands  and  gather  it. 

Baltimore,  by  its  situation,  by  its  natural  harbor 
facilities,   and  by  its   excellent   railroad   connections, 
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should  be  the  great  entrepot  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  advantages  already  possessed  will  be  increased  to  a 
great  degree  when  the  great  ship  canal  piercing  the 
peninsula  shall  shorten  the  distance  to  European  ports 
by  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  The  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  the  city  for  building  fast-sailing  vessels, 
though  fallen  into  abeyance  for  some  years,  is  rapidly 
being  regained,  and  the  present  generation  will  see, 
no  doubt,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  worthy  successors 
to  the  old  clippers  that  half  a  century  ago  proclaimed 
Baltimore's  fame  to  the  world,  and  were  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  this  country.  Trade 
with  South  America,  which  must  increase  with  years, 
can  be  easily  cultivated  and  increased  power  in  the 
distribution  of  native  products  among  European 
nations,  which  are  looking  to  America  as  their  great 
storehouse,  can  readily  be  acquired. 

Baltimore  stands  with  its  face  to  the  South,  and 
w^ith  one  hand  prepared  to  gather  the  products  of 
nearly  half  of  the  United  States  and  to  send  them  for- 
ward to  other  nations,  and  in  return  w^ith  the  left 
hand  to  bestow  the  peculiar  products  of  the  soil  of 
Maryland  and  her  sister  States  upon  those  States 
whose  climate  w^ill  not  allow  the  growth  of  such 
luxuries.  One  iron  finger  runs  almost  due  north 
through  the  rich  farming  lands  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Southwestern  New  York  until  it  touches  the 
great  lakes  with  their  ships  loaded  with  grain.  An- 
other stretches  out  to  manufacturing  Pittsburg,  328 
miles  distant,  the  coal,  iron  and  other  mineral  lands  of 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Western  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  away  out  to  Chicago,  830  miles, 
the  central  point  for  the  grain,  hay  and  other  farm 
products  of  the  great  Northwest  and  the  flour  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  1,'296  miles  from  the  seaboard. 
The  third  finger  beckons  to  the  stock-raisers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  the  active  men  of  St.  Louis,  931 
miles  to  the  west,  and  of  Kansas  City,  1,213  miles  away, 
and  bids  them  to  turn  towards  Baltimore  the  rapidly- 
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increasing  shipments  of   cattle  and  cereals  from  the 
empire  of  the  Southwest. 

The  index  finger  very  appropriately  follows  the  lines 
of  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  which,  rang- 
ing from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  give  an  out- 
let to  Baltimore  by  the  natural  rift  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
whose  immense  water-power,  gradually  being  utilized, 
must  bear  tribute  to  this  city.  Down  through  the 
beautiful,  fertile  and  well-watered  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  A^irginia  the  finger  points,  gathering  in  the  profits 
-from  the  farm  lands  of  the  valley  proper,  the  wood 
and  minerals  of  the  mountain  slopes,  the  coal  and  iron 
of  the  Southwestern  Virginia  and  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia hills  and  the  cattle  of  their  plains,  piercing  the 
pine  and  hardwood  regions  of  Western  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  East  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  finally  touching  the  flourishing  manufacturing 
and  industrial  centres  of  the  new  South,  Birmingham, 
Anniston,  Ensley  and  other  towns  and  cities  of  Ala- 
bama, which  have  grown  rapidly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  resources.  The  broad  thumb 
covers  a  fertile  section  embracing  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Atlanta,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  some  of  the 
finest  trucking  country  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  extend- 
ing from  Norfolk  to  Florida  with  its  orange  groves. 

Baltimore  is  determined  to  let  its  right  hand  know 
what  its  left  hand  doeth.  One  finger  of  the  left  hand 
points  to  the  outside  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  hand  is 
busy  gathering  the  peaches  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Western  and  Southern  Maryland,  the  oysters,  water- 
fowl and  terrapin  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  small 
fruits  of  many  sections  of  the  State,  and  in  distributing 
them,  either  fresh  or  canned,  by  expresses  or  fast 
freights  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  luxu- 
ries. Facilities  for  gathering  these  harvests  are  good, 
and  with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  railroad  bisect- 
ing the  Eastern  Shore,  the  road  passing  through  the 
bay  counties  of  the  Western  Shore,  and  the  road  but 
lately  talked  of  to  run   through  the   rich  counties  of 
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Howard  and  Montgomery,  and  later,  perhaps,  on 
through  the  grazing  lands  of  West  Virginia,  the  pro- 
duction of  Maryland's  specialities  will  be  increased 
with  the  accommodations  for  transporting  them  to  a 
steady  market. 

The  West  and  the  South  are  growing,  and  Baltimore 
has  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the  trade  between 
the  two  sections  and  of  the  two  sections  with  the  world. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  been  marked  by  rapid 
strides  in  the  South,  due  to  native  enterprise  and  re- 
sources, capital  from  other  sections  and  improved 
methods  of  communication.  In  many  States  the  planta- 
tion system  has  gradually  yielded  to  intensive  farming ; 
and  while  the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  grain,  has  progressed,  many  large  holdings  have 
been  divided  into  small  farms  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
small  fruits,  vegetables,  grazing  of  cattle  and  trucking. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  about  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  the  different  States  ;  the  great  varieties  of 
woods,  with  their  products  of  bark  for  tanning,  rosin, 
pitch  and  turpentine,  the  cotton-seed  industry,  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  sugar-cane,  broom-corn  and  jute  ;  the 
bee  culture  and  silk  culture,  with  all  the  milling  and 
other  manufacturing  interests  connected  with  them. 
Railroads  are  penetrating  all  parts,  having  nearly 
doubled  their  mileage  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  this 
vast  web  of  iron  Baltimore  controls  with  its  fingers,  the 
railroads. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

RAILROADS  LINK    THE  CITY  WITH   ALL  OTHER  IMPORTANT  CITIES 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Baltimore  are  sufficient  for 
all  business  purposes.  There  are  running  into  the 
city  five  separate  broad-gauge  railroads  and  one 
narrow-gauge  road.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reaches 
in  one  direction  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  its  connections 
to  New  York,  and  on  the  other  hand  enters  the  great 
West,    Southwest   and    Northwest.     The    territory    it 
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covers  is  a  most  productive  one,  and  includes  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  with  direct  lines 
to  and  through  such  large  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  by  connections  with  others  of  almost  as 
great  importance.  Its  depot  is  easy  of  access  and 
commodious,  and  the  facilities  at  Locust  Point  une- 
qualed  by  those  of  any  other  road  in  any  other  city. 
At  this  place  there  are  accommodations  by  which 
freight  can  be  transferred  from  ocean  steamers  direct 
to  cars  for  shipment  to  other  points,  and  vice  versa. 
The  three  elevators  at  the  point  have  accommodations 
for  3,800,000  bushels  of  grain.  Besides  this  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  has  a  smaller  elevator  at  its  Camden 
Station  for  400,000  bushels,  making  a  total  capacity  of 
4,200,000  bushels. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  Northern  Central,  the 
main  connecting  line  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  as  well  as  a  direct  road 
to  the  northern  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Associated  with  the  Northern  Central 
are  two  other  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  to  Washington  and  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  to  Philadel- 
phia and  the  North  and  East.  Over  the  Pennsylvania 
system  every  part  of  the  country,  from  the  East  to  the 
West  and  from  the  North  to  the  South,  can  be  reached. 
The  company  has  two  elevators  on  the  Canton  side  of 
the  river.  They  have  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  bushels 
of  grain,  The  company  has  also  on  that  side  of  the 
river  extensive  wharf  property  and  great  facilities  for 
handling  and  shipping  ocean  freight,  and  numerous 
freight  sheds  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  is  essentially  a  Baltimore  institu- 
tion, having  been  nurtured  by  the  city  almost  since 
infancy.  It  runs  through  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Fred- 
erick and  Washington  counties  and  covers  a  section 
rich   in   production.     The   road   touches   most   of    th» 
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large  places  in  the  section  through  which  it  passes, 
notably  Westminster,  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Wil- 
liamsport,  etc.,  and  has  connections  with  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  Railroad,  and  further  on  with  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  making  a 
direct  line  from  Baltimore  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  fhrough 
a  rich  and  growing  country.  The  Maryland  Central  is 
the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  built  origina-lly  for  the 
local  traffic  between  Baltimore  and  Harford  counties 
and  the  lower  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which 
with  good  management  may  some  day  develop  into 
greater  things.  At  present  it  fills  a  long-felt  want  for 
quick  communication  between  Baltimore  and  the  ter- 
ritory it  covers.  Taken  altogether  Baltimore  has  ter- 
minal facilities  equal  to  those  of  any  large  city  on  the 
seaboard,  and  railroads  stretching  direct  or  by  connec- 
tion to  all  quarters  of  the  State  and  of  the  country. 
The  terminal  charges  are  light,  and  with  differentials 
in  favor  of  Baltimore  this  city  should  prove  a  most 
inviting  field  for  manufacturers  and  merchants.  A 
feature  of  the  many  railroads  leading  out  of  Baltimore 
is  the  incentive  they  give  for  suburban  residences.  All 
of  them  pass  through  a  delightful  country  adjacent  to 
the  city,  which  is  rapidly  being  settled  by  those  who 
have  the  means  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
and  the  benefits  of  city  life. 

The  Pope's  Creek  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad  extends  down  through  Prince  George's 
and  Charles  counties.  It  has  also  a  connecting  line,  the 
Southern  Maryland,  running  into  St.  Mary's  county. 
Among  the  proposed  railroads  may  be  mentioned  the 
Drum  Point,  running  into  Calvert  county  and  through 
intermediate  territory,  the  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore 
Railroad  and  the  Ellicott  City  extension  of  the  Catons- 
ville  Short  Line. 
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OUR  SHIPPING   INTERESTS. 

THE    EXTENSIVE    BUSINESS    OF    STEAMSHIP,    STEAMBOAT 
AND    SAIL    LINES. 

To  those  who  are  honestly  solicitous  to  see  Baltimore 
take  the  place  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it  as  one  of 
the  first  commercial  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  note  the  steady,  healthy  growth 
of  its  regular  steamship  lines  to  the  leading  European 
ports.  The  traffic  between  all  countries  is  gradually 
but  surely  centering  into  regular  lines  of  steamships. 
It  rests  with  its  own  importers  to  assist  in  building  up 
these  lines  by  bringing  their  importations  direct  to  their 
own  port.  By  doing  this  they  are  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  city,  the  prosperity  of  which  will 
reflect  upon  themselves. 

The  customs  authorities  here  are  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  dispatch  both  to  the  business  of  importers 
and  the  steamship  lines,  and  every  lawful  accommoda- 
tion is  readily  granted  to  both.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
business  is  more  promptly  dispatched  in  the  Baltimore 
custom-house  than  in  that  of  any  other  seaport  in  this 
country.  Our  merchants  not  strictly  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business  will  be  surprised  from  facts  given 
at  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  the 
matter  of  export  and  import  of  general  merchandise. 
A  review  of  the  different  lines  of  regular  steamships 
from  this  port  will  give  an  idea  of  the  business  trans- 
acted with  foreign  ports. 

THE   JOHNSTON   STEAMSHIP   LINE. 

Notable  among  the  regular  carriers  is  the  Johnston 
Line,  running  between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool.  Pat- 
terson, Ramsey  &  Co,,  O'Donnell  Building,  Gay  and 
Lombard  streets,  are  the  Baltimore  agents.  Rather 
more  than  eight  years  ago  the  steamers  of  this  line 
began  their  regular  trips.  At  that  time  the  existing 
trade  did  not  justify  the  running  of  steamers  of  very 
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large  capacity.  To-day  this  line  embraces  steamers  of 
the  capacity  of  7,000  cubic  tons.  The  vessels  are  the  Bal- 
timore, Barrowraore,  Mentmore,  Nessmore,  Oranmore, 
and  Thanemore.  At  first  the  import  business  was 
comparatively  small,  but  by  pushing  for  it  not  only 
among  Baltimore  importers,  but  in  the  Western  cities, 
the  traffic  by  this  line  was  largely  increased.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  English  chemicals,  earthen- 
ware, tin-plates,  bulk  and  bag  salt,  hardware,  iron, 
steel,  wines,  ales,  dry  goods,  etc.  Importers  in  the 
West  are  daily  becoming  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  this  route  in  the  prompt  and  careful  handling 
of  their  property.  These  steamers  discharge  at  the 
piers  of  the  B.  and  O.  R.  R..  at  Locust  Point,  where 
goods  for  Western  cities  are  transferred  under  cover 
direct  from  the  steamers  into  the  railroad  cars.  So 
that,  from  the  time  of  shipment  at  Liverpool  until  the 
property  reaches  destination  in  the  West,  there  is  but 
one  handling. 

The  export  trade  by  this  line  has  developed  to  a 
large  extent,  and  as  the  steamers  are  such  large  car- 
riers, the  amount  of  freight  handled  in  the  year  is 
enormous.  The  cargoes  they  take  away  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  grain,  flour,  provisions,  cotton, 
tobacco,  lumber,  logs,  canned  goods,  &c.,  and  cattle. 
The  record  of  this  line  for  the  safe  carriage  of  live 
stock  across  the  Atlantic  is  second  to  none.  The  cat- 
tle are  carried,  winter  and  summer,  on  and  under 
deck,  in  numbers  varying  from  200  to  700  head  per 
steamer,  and  it  is  the  exception  for  any  to  be  lost. 
Many  very  large  and  valuable  importations  of  breed- 
ing stock  have  been  brought  here  for  local  and  West- 
ern cattle  breeders,  and  not  only  landed  safely,  but  in 
first-class  condition. 

STORiLGE   AND    LIGHTERAGE   COMPANY. 

The  Baltimore  Storage  and  Lighterage  Company, 
one  of  the  best  organized  and  well-equipped  concerns 
in  the  transatlantic  trade,  is  at  present  handling  enor- 
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mous  quantities  of  flour,  tobacco,  oilcake,  cattle,  &c., 
from  Baltimore  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
ports.  This  company  began  operations  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1884.  They  immediately  sent  representa- 
tives to  England  to  confer  with  the  English  shipown- 
ers and  brokers  in  regard  to  establishing  regular  and 
permanent  business  between  Baltimore  and  England; 
at  the  same  time  their  representatives  gave  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facilities  and  desirability  of  running- 
ships  to  this  port,  and  also  information  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  cargo  and  possible  rates  of  freight.  This  com- 
pany, by  their  systematic  management,  have  steadily 
increased  since  that  time.  In  1885  they  loaded  47 
steamers  with  general  cargo — 23  to  London,  17  to  Glas- 
gow, 4  to  Bristol  Channel  and  4  to  Liverpool.  In  1886 
they  loaded  75  steamers,  a  gain  of  almost  100  per  cent. 
— 38  to  London,  17  to  Glasgow,  10  to  Bristol  Channel, 
5  to  Belfast,  3  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  3  to 
Havre.  In  1887  another  gain  was  pronounced  in  the 
business,  111  ships  having  been  loaded  to  the  follow- 
ing ports;  47  to  London,  23  to  Glasgow,  15  to  Bristol 
Channel,  14  to  Belfast,  11  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam, 1  to  Havre  and  1  to  Hull.  These  steamers  carri- 
ed all  classes  of  merchandise,  and  were  loaded  from 
the  Canton  piers,  Baltimore. 

In  1885  the  above-named  company  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  inward  cargo,  and  at  that  time  estab- 
lished their  lines  from  London  via  Swansea,  bringing 
large  quantities  of  tin  to  Baltimore.  This  has  been 
carried  most  successfully,  and  the  steamers  have 
earned  their  well-deserved  reputation  for  making  their 
runs  regularly  and  landing  their  cargoes  in  good 
shape. 

In  1886,  after  carefully  going  over  their  operations 
in  1885,  the  company  determined  to  -build  and  own  its 
own  steamers.  They  contracted  for  in  1886  the  steam- 
ship Maryland,  which  steamer  was  delivered  to  them 
early  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  they  also  contracted 
for  the  steamship  Minnesota,  and  also  during  the  same 
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year,  seeing  the  marvelous  growth  of  their  business, 
they  determined  to  establish  a  London  office,  with 
their  own  force,  and  do  away  with  foreign  agents, 
thereby  placing  all  the  business  in  their  own  hands, 
where  it  could  have  more  careful  attention.  They 
bought  out  the  firm  of  Hooper,  Murrell  &  Williams 
and  their  two  steamships,  Swansea  and  Surrey,  and 
also  contracted  in  the  same  year  for  the  steamship 
Montana. 

The  company  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888  now 
stands  the  owners  of  five  steamships  of  the  most  mod- 
ern construction  and  rating  100  Al  in  British  Lloyds, 
consisting  of  the  Maryland,  4,250  tons  D.W,,  Capt. 
Luckhurst;  Maine,  4,150  tons  D.  W.,  Capt.  Murrell; 
Montana,  4,250  tons  D.  W.,  Capt.  Williams;  Michigan, 
3,500  tons  D.W.,  Capt.  Griffiths;  Minnesota,  5,000  tons 
D.  W.,  Capt.  Blacklin.  The  company  have  their  head 
offices  at  409  Second  street,  Baltimore,  and  branch 
offices  in  Chicago,  236  Lasalle  street. 

The  London  office  is  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Williams,  Torrey  &  Field,  108  Benchurch 
street,  Mr.  Williams  being  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Hooper,  Murrell  &  Williams,  and  a  man  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  These  steamers 
are  all  owned  exclusively  by  Baltimore  people  and  Bal- 
timore capital  invested  in  the  company. 

They  also  operate  and  manage  between  this  port 
and  Glasgow  and  Belfast  the  steamers  Lord  O'Neil, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Charlemont,  Horn  Head,  Ben- 
gore  Head  and  Teelin  Head.  These  steamers  are  own- 
ed by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Heyn,  of  Bel- 
fast, who  represent  the  Baltimore  Storage  and  Ligh- 
terage Company's  interests  in  Glasgow  and  Belfast^ 
and  all  rank  Al  at  Lloyd's. 

A  Bristol  line  is  now  being  established  for  regular 
sailings.  Heretofore  this  line  has  been  covered  by 
chartered  steamers,  but  on  account  of  large  quantities 
of  freight  being  offered  and  the  business  assuming 
larger  proportions  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated. 
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the  company  are  now  making  arrangements  to  have 
regular  boats  and  regular  sailings,  same  as  to  the  oth- 
er ports.  This  company  has  been  most  successful  in 
their  cattle  carrying,  having  landed  the  cattle  in  good 
condition,  and  they  are  much  liked  by  the  shippers  of 
live  stock.  Thus  we  see  that  the  above-named  firm 
have  opened  up  a  large  amount  of  new  business  to 
this  port,  and  it  has  been  a  class  of  trade  that  has  not 
interfered  or  conflicted  with  business  already  estab- 
lished. The  firm  deserve  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  of  our  shippers  in  an  enterprise  which  has 
been  so  successfully  managed  in  the  past  three  years. 

THE   ROTTERDAM   LINE 

Up  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  sailings  from  this 
port  for  Rotterdam  were  confined  exclusively  to  sail- 
ing vessels,  these  being  berthed  when  there  was  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  offering,  which  with 
bark  and  staves,  composed  about  the  only  exports  for 
that  port.  "  At  that  tirae  Messrs.  Dresel,  Rauschenberg 
&  Co.  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
utilize  steamers  for  this  trade,  and  made  an  attempt, 
with  such  success  that  it  was  followed  by  other  steam 
sailings.  From  this  beginning  grew  the  Neptune 
Line,  which  has  now  been  running  regularly  for  some 
two  years.  These  steamers  are  owned  by  the  Neptune 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  Sunderland,  England, 
and  the  boats  at  present  running  are  the  Lero,  Albano 
and  Urbino.  Two  other  steamers  are  now  building  for 
the  line.  The  principal  articles  carried  are  grain, 
flour,  lard,  tallow,  oleomargarine,  leaf  and  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  cotton,  starch,  bark,  staves,  wood,  &c. 
Much  of  this  goes  to  cities  on  the  Rhine  and  other 
places  in  Southern  Germany,  Rotterdam  being  geo- 
graphically the  most  advantageous  place  of  import  for 
thes6  points.  As  to  grain  shipped  by  this  line,  Mann- 
heim is  the  great  distributing  centre  for  Southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  The  bulk  of  general  cargo, 
besides  tobacco,  comes  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and 
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other  places  in  the  West,  all  carried  on  through  bills 
of  lading  to  points  of  destination. 

AS    A    PASSENGER   ENTREPOT. 

Baltimore,  by  its  favorable  position,  her  geograph- 
ical advantages,  and  the  energy  of  the  B.  and  O.  R.  R. 
and  the  managers  of  its  steamship  lines,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  lion's'  share  of  the  foreign  immigration 
travel.  Baltimore  always  has  been  a  favorite  landing 
place  for  immigrants,  particularly  for  those  coming 
from  Germany.  There  was  a  time  when  more  ships 
and  more  passengers  from  Bremen  entered  at  Balti- 
more than  at  New  York  ;  for  instance,  during  the  year 
1839  the  following  numbers  came  from  Bremen  to  the 
United  States  : 

To  Baltimore in  47  vessels o,967  passengers. 

To  New  York in  38  vessels 3,646  passengers. 

To  New  Orleans in  15  vessels 1,957  passengers. 

To  Philadelphia in    9  vessels 574  passengers. 

To  Charleston in    4  vessels 149  passengers. 

To  Richmond in    1  .vessel 138  passengers. 

During  the  last  score  of  years  immigration  to  South- 
ern ports  has  ceased  almost  entirely,  while  it  has  enor- 
mously increased  to  Baltimore  and  to  the  other  large 
ports  on  the  North  Atlantic.  Baltimore  has  sustained 
its  reputation  as  a  good  port  of  landing,  where  there 
is  quick  dispatch,  low  transfer  charges,  cheap  trans- 
portation to  all  parts  of  the  States,  and  perfect  secur- 
ity for  immigrants  against  imposition.  The  arrivals 
at  Baltimore  were,  during  the  last  seven  yeaTs  : 

1881  47,348 

1882 37.135 

1883. 36,406 

1884 31,437 

1885 8.455 

1886 23,491  • 

1887 40.791 

All  these  passengers  are  brought  by  three  well-known 
lines — the  Allan  and  Dominion  Lines  from  Liverpool, 
Queenstown  and  Derry,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line  from  Bremen.  The  mode  of  examination  and  land- 
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ing-  of  passengers  is  similar  to  that  in  New  York  except 
that  there  is  no  Castle  Garden  at  Baltimore  ;  the  immi- 
grants need  not  to  be  transferred  from  the  steamship 
piers  to  a  distant  wharf  ;  the  landing  and  examination 
take  place  on  the  spacious  immigrant  docks  of  the  B. 
and  O.  R.  Il.,Co.,  where  the  newcomers  also  can  buy  their 
railway  tickets,  provisions,  etc.,  exchange  their  money 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  journej^ 
to  their  future  homes. 

The  money  exchange,  railroad  ticket  and  baggage- 
offices,  the  provision  stands,  etc.,  are  under  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Immigration,, 
as  well  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  steamship 
agents,  by  whom  .all  prices  and  charges  are  fixed. 
Those  having  the  privilege  of  entering  the  docks  are 
constantly  under  control.  No  outsider  is  permitted  to 
be  on  the  piers  while  immigrants  are  landed  and  dis- 
patched, and  the  latter  are  absolutely  safe  from  coming 
in  contact  with  disreputable  characters,  boarding-house 
runners,  etc.  It  being  the  interest  of  the  railway  and 
steamship  companies  that  immigrants  should  be  well 
satisfied,  they  keep  the  strictest  watch  over  all  sur- 
roundings, and  no  case  of  swindling  has  ever  been 
known  to  occur  on  the  docks. 

COASTWISE    LINES. 

Coastwise,  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company,  with  its  fleet  of  fast  steamships,  takes 
in  the  water  business  to  Boston  and  Providence,  in- 
cluding Norfolk,  West  Point  and  Newport  News, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  demand.  Their 
line  to  Savannah  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  on  the 
coast.  The  early  realization  of  the  projected  line  to 
Charleston  will  ojDen  up  a  broader  field,  and  will  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  scheme  that  is  capable  of-  great 
development.  The  numerous  bay  lines  need  no  de- 
scription to  show  how  successfully  they  conduct  the 
business  of  their  patrons.  They  fill  every  want,  and 
are  the  very  best  in  any  inland  waters  of  the  country. 
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A  West  India  line  is  projected,  and  may  be  realized  at 
an  early  day.  Independent  of  steam  the  lines  of  sail- 
ing packets  that  were  established  by  the  late  Emerson 
Rokes  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  opened  a  market  in  that 
thriving  place  for  Baltimore  merchandise.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hoskins  keeps  the  line  running  with  regularity  with  a 
fleet  of  schooners  that  often  make  steamer  time  in 
their  runs.  George  W.  Jones  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Marts  & 
Co.,  Gray,  Irelan  &  Co.,  also  maintain  lines  of  sailing 
vessels  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Wilmington  and 
other  Southern  ports,  which  sail  at  almost  regular 
intervals. 

FURNESS   LINE. 

This  line,  which  has  its  office  at  11  South  Gay  street, 
has  been  doing  business  here  for  over  a  year,  and  in 
that  time  has  started  and  maintained  service  between 
Antwerp,  Havre,  London  and  Glasgow.  The  Antwerp 
service  is  a  direct  one,  steamers  loading  back  to  Balti- 
more via  Boston.  At  present  the  imports  are  small, 
and  consist  of  iron,  Apollinaris  water,  toys,  etc.,  much 
of  which  goes  to  the  interior.  It  is  expected  the  im- 
ports will  largely  increase  as  the  line  becomes  known 
to  the  Baltimore  importers.  The  Havre  service  has 
been  started  since  the  early  part  of  November,  and  full 
cargoes  have  been  readily  obtained  to  that  port,  con- 
sisting largely  of  cotton,  provisions  and  dried  apples. 
Imports  consist  of  wines  and  haricot  beans,  toys,  &:c. 
The  imports  from  Glasgow  at  present  consist  largely 
of  potatoes  and  iron.  Several  of  the  steamers  of  this 
line  have  brought  over  some  valuable  shipments  of 
horses  for  breeding  purposes.  Full  cargoes  of  flour 
and  grain  are  sent  back.  This  service  is  a  direct  one 
between  the  two  ports,  and  shippers  have  thus  special 
facilities  of  importing  by  this  line. 
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THE   CITY  AS   A   TRADE   CENTRE. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    BALTIMOKE    AS    A    POIXT    i'OK    THE    DISTKIBU- 

TION    OF    GOODS. 

The  distributive  trade  and  commerce  of  Baltimore 
consists  of  goods  drawn  to  this  city  from  manufac- 
turers and  original  dealers,  wheresoever  located,  in- 
cluding those  of  this  city  and  State,  and  the  products 
of  agriculture  from  the  West  and  South,  and  thence 
distributed  throughout  this  country  and  foreign  lands. 
While  it  is  a  commerce  closely  related  to  the  industrial 
or  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  carried 
on  by  a  different  class  of  men  ;  it  is  distinctive  in  itself, 
natural  in  its  movement,  and  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes— the  internal  or  domestic  trade  and  the 
foreign  or  export  trade,  together  aggregating  $270,- 
000,000  annually. 

These  proportions  have  been  reached  by,  and  are 
due  to,  a  combination  of  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  the  city  occupies  an  unusually  favorable  position 
for  a  varied  traffic  is  the  principal  cause  for  its  having 
attained  the  prominent  rank  of  a  distributive  city  of 
the  first  class.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  country 
will  show  that  the  coast  trends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  carrying  with  it  to  a  remote  distance  the 
ports  as  they  appear  upon  its  route,  thus  prolonging 
their  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  as  com- 
pared with  Baltimore. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  place  the  city  in  closer  prox- 
imity by  many  miles  than  its  Northern  rivals  to  every 
grain  and  pork-producing  section  of  the  Union,  while 
every  bale  of  cotton  and  hogshead  of  tobacco,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  grown  in  Connecticut  in  lim- 
ited quantities,  is  produced  in  latitudes  upon  and 
below  this,  and  pays  the  heavier  tolls  exacted  in 
transit  above  the  city  as  a  consequence  of  increased 
mileage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  advantage  of 
300  miles  proximity  to  the  centre  of  sugar  production 
over  New  York. 
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It  was  this  principle  of  proximity  and  the  stand 
taken  by  the  people  of  Baltimore  in  demanding  for 
their  city,  in  consequence  of  the  lesser  distance,  a 
lower  rate,  which  induced  the  advisory  commission, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washburn  and  Cooley, 
in  the  year  1882,  to  establish  differentials  in  favor  of 
Baltimore  over  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Baltimore's  growth  as  a  distributive  market  is  also 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  its  people  in  developing  its 
natural  geographical  position,  by  creating  avenues  of 
transportation  in  establishing  the  means  of  facilitating 
the  interchange  of  commodities  in  which  they  are  able 
to  deal,  and  to  provide  successfully  from  its  own  manu- 
facturing resources,  or  from  those  it  has  acquired,  the 
necessities  o^.  the  districts  from  which  it  obtains  its 
supplies.  Dry  goods,  shoes,  lumber,  hardware,  canned 
goods,  leather,  groceries,  manufactured  tobacco,  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  raw  sugars  and  coffee,  and  all  the 
articles  of  import,  are  shipped  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  to  Canada.  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
South  American  States  and  to  Europe,  in  exchange 
for  coal,  grain,  provisions,  leaf  tobacco,  iron,  oil,  cat- 
tle, lumber,  raw  sugars,  coffee,  steel,  together  with 
such  other  articles  as  are  received  from  foreign 
markets. 

The  relationship  existing  between  those  who  con- 
trol the  distributive  commerce  of  Baltimore  and  her 
avenues  of  transportation  is  so  intimate  as  to  consti- 
tute a  very  close  alliance,  and  this  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion tends  largely  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  to  advance  the  material  prosperity  of  her  trans- 
portation interests. 

The  feeders  and  outlets  are  thoroughly  efficient, 
consisting  of  unbroken  railway  lines,  a  service  unsur- 
passed in  the  world,  connecting  the  city  with  the  ter- 
ritory dependent  upon  and  tributary  to  it.  Its  foreign 
steamship  lines  are  of  the  best  class,  and  reach  all 
the  larger  European  markets,  while  its  coastwise  and 
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Chesapeake  bay  steamers  have  large  capacity  and  are 
renowned  for  their  elegance  and  speed.  The  East,  the 
lakes,  the  Northwest,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  the  South  and  Southwest,  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  the  Golden  Gate,  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
foreign  ports,  are  all  reached  from  Baltimore  by  an 
unequaled  railway  and  steamship  service.  The  term- 
inal facilities  of  the  port  are  unsurpassed  on  the 
American  continent,  and  owners  of  foreign  steamers 
have  found  that  our  port  charges  and  other  expenses 
are  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  less  than  at  other  ports. 

Houses  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  of  equal 
size,  rent  for  much  more  than  is  demanded  here ; 
water  is  abundant  and  cheap,  taxes  are  reasonable, 
and  one  can  live  more  comfortably  in  Baltimore  on 
$2,000  a  year  than  is  possible  in  New  York  on  $6,000. 
The  city's  interests  are  diversified,  possessing  as  it 
does  favorable  surroundings  for  the  manufacture  and 
jobbing  of  goods  of  every  description.  Its  location 
geographically,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  cities, 
is  unsurpassed  ;  its  ability  to  conduct  transactions  to  a 
profitable  conclusion,  at  less  expense  than  is  possible 
either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  its  facilities 
for  material,  labor  and  transportation  and  the  econo- 
mies of  every  day  life  are  not  equaled  by  any  city  in 
the  country. 

These  great  advantages  are  reasons  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  rivals  to  absorb  any  of  its  distributive  trade, 
and  why  Baltimore  is  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  prosperous  distributive  markets  in 
the  country.  Its  merchants  are  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive, and  possess  by  inheritance  the  integrity  of 
character  requisite  for  the  building  up  of  a  lasting 
trade.  -Indeed,  there  is  no  city  in  the  country  possess- 
ing more  solid  comforts  and  presenting  more  induce- 
ments to  those  desiring  to  enter  this  field  of  trade 
than  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
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MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES. 

ADVANTAGES    OFFERED    BY    LARGE    WATER     POWER    AND    THB 
EXEMPTION    OF    PLANT. 

The  products  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Baltimore 
for  the  year  1887,  upon  a  careful  estimate,  have  been 
found  to  amount  to  $135,000,000  in  value.  During  the 
last  six  years  these  industries  have  gradually  increased 
in  number,  and  yielded  a  fair  return  upon  capital  in- 
vested. Several  of  the  older  establishments  have  added 
largely  to  the  number  of  hands  employed,  in  one  in- 
stance from  200  to  700,  in  another  from  150  to  500,  in 
still  another  from  50  to  400,  as  a  consequence  increasing 
the  product  manifold.  During  the  same  term,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  taken  by  the  police  force,  375  new  man- 
ufacturing establishments  have  arisen  here.  These 
alone  furnished  employment  to  7,737  operatives  and 
disbursed  $3,500,000  wages  amiually,  which  would  rep- 
resent a  support  to  a  population  of  from  25,000  to  30,000. 
An  enumeration  in  detail,  or  an  attempted  estimate  as 
to  valuation  of  products,  whether  of  long  standing  or 
more  recently  established  industries,  would  require 
more  space  than  is  alloted  to  the  present  article.  It 
must  suffice  to  mention  only  such  as  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  value  of  the  output  for  1887,  investigating  the 
individual  operations  of  each  branch  of  the  trade,  in 
tl^e  following  enumeration  is  found  to  be  :  Bell,  brass, 
machinery,  iron  and  steel,  $17,300,00i.'  ;  canning  and 
fishing,  $16,500,000  ;  clothing,  $13,200,000  ;  drugs,  chemi- 
cals and  patent  medicines,  paints  and  oils,  $12,500,000  ; 
tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron,  $9,500,000 ;  fertilizers, 
$9,000,000  ;  cotton  manufactures,  $7,600,000.  Of  these 
some  may  be  specified  as  indicating,  by  comparison, 
the  rapid  strides  mride  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  which  have  caused  surprise  by  phenomenal  de- 
velopment, viz.:  Lithography,  engraving  and  fine 
printing  from  $750,000  to  $3,850,000  ;  manufactured 
tobacco,  $3,100,000  to  $7,400,000  ;   straw  hats,  $370,000 
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to  $1,450,000  ;  bell,  brass,  &c.,  $1,200,000  to  $3,150,000  ;, 
boots  and  shoes,  $1,350,000  to  $3,500,000;  clothing, 
$6,800,000  to  $13,200,000  ;  machinery  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  power,  $550,000  to  $3,500,000 ;  confectionery, 
$1,150,000  to  $2,000,000;  paper  bags,  $240,000  to  $1,300,000; 
bricks  and  tiles,  $630,000  to  $2,300,000 ;  fertilizers, 
$4,300,000  to  $9,000,000  ;  milling,  $1,339,000  to  $4,000,000  ; 
stone  and  earthenware,  $260,000  to  $950,000 ;  patent 
medicines,  $646,000  to  $2,500,000  ;  underwear  and  over- 
alls, $1,050,000  to  $3,800,000  ;  pottery,  $250,000  to  $9dO,- 
000  ;  pianos,  $534,000  to  $2,000,000. 

When,  however,  the  greater  values  which  obtained 
ten  years  since  are  recalled  in  comparison  with  those 
of  to-day,  these  differences  appear  much  more  striking. 
The  foregoing  results,  which  could  be  much  further 
enumerated,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  im- 
portance of  this  city  as  an  industrial  emporium.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  natural  and  legislative  advantages 
afforded  by  this  city  are  being  recognized  by  those 
who  seek  a  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  manu- 
factures. Citizens  have  liberally  invested  in  new 
enterprises,  and  have  been  foremost  in  promoting 
industries  already  established.  More  recently  atten- 
tion has  been  attracted  from  abroad,  and  a  number  of 
capitalists  have  been  drawn  hither  who,  with  ample 
means  and  great  energy,  have  undertaken  works 
which  are  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  locali- 
ties chosen  for  the  site  of  their  operations,  and  by  cre- 
ating communities  of  themselves  add  vastly  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  city  as  a  manufacturing  centre. 
Some  of  these  later  accessions,  though  they  have  chosen 
locations  without  the  city  limits,  will  tend  largely  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  city. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  Baltimore  for  the 
exchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the  manufactured 
article  is  the  fact  that  it  is  at  a  point  where  the  Susque- 
hanna hemlock,  Carolina  yellow  pine  and  cypress,  the 
West  Virginia  hickory  and  poplar,  and  the  West  Indian 
and  Central  American  hard  woods  and  veneering  ma- 
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terials  meet.  In  its  near  inexhaustible  quarries  of  fine 
marble,  and  districts  where  the  material  is  unfailing 
for  the  production  of  brick,  which  is  availed  of,  and 
has  given  to  the  world  the  Baltimore  brick,  which  has 
no  equal. 

Again,  there  is  profit  in  proximity  to  the  exhaustless 
coal  fields  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  facilities  of  transportation  over  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  Northern  Central,  and  Western  Mary- 
land Railroads,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
which  bring  the  article  to  the  water's  edge.  Wood  in 
abundance  is  supplied  by  vessels  from  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  and 
the  two  Carolinas. 

These  conditions  substantiate  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  most  accessible  and  economical  seaport  for  fuel  in 
the  United  States, 

The  boundaries  of  the  city  include  some  tracts  of 
unoccupied  space,  to  be  had  by  rental  or  purchase 
upon  favorable  terms,  which  are  desirably  located, 
whether  by  stream  or  river,  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin  or  by  the  shore  leading  to  the  bay.  Besides 
these,  just  beyond  the  corporate  limits,  the  suburbs 
present  great  opportunities  in  streams  capable  of  sup- 
plying ample  power,  only  waiting  to  be  utilized.  In 
some  cases  ground  free  for  a  term  of  years  is  offered 
to  those  who  would  establish  thereon  manufactories. 

The  city  government  has  wisely  exempted  from  tax- 
ation all  manufacturing  plant  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  as  the  necessary  expenditures  in  this  direction 
often  absorb  two-thirds  of  capital  invested,  this  pro- 
vision, S.0  neal-ly  amounting  upon  capital  to  total  ex- 
emption, presents  an  inducement  too  enticing  to  be 
overlooked.  With  equal  liberality  water  for  these  pur- 
poses is  levied  for  by  the  authorities  at  an  almost  nom- 
inal rate.  Neither  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
spasmodic  acts  of  legislation,  nor  can  there  be  in  the 
most  remote  probability  of  the  latter  being  rescinded, 
inasmuch  as  the  daily  supply  of  170,000,000  gallons  of 
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water  leaves  about  100,000,000  gallons  available  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  neighboring  soil  is  rich  in  ores  and  materials  in 
constant  requisition  in  certain  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, and  facilities  for  the  importation  of  steel,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  chemicals  and  raw  materials  are  not  equaled 
by  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Iron,  limestone, 
slate,  chrome,  iron-ore,  steatite,  mica,  emery,  kaoline, 
fire-brick  clays,  pottery  clays,  sand  of  superior  quality 
for  glass  manufacture — all  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, some  of  them  of  unrivaled  excellence. 

Surrounding  conditions  favorably  affect  labor,  which 
is  plentiful  and  at  reasonable  wages.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention,  that  within  the 
city  limits  there  is  a  roof  for  every  laborer,  with  op- 
portunity for  establishing,  each  one  for  himself,  that 
which  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  home.  Differing  in 
this  respect  from  many  other  cities,  there  is  here  no 
tenement  system — the  necessity  not  existing. 

With  its  close  proximity  to  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
grain  and  pork-producing  sections  of  the  country,  and 
by  means  of  its  unequaled  railway  service  to  those 
points  and  to  the  Northern  lakes,  Baltimore,  the  most 
northern  of  Southern  and  the  most  southern  of  North- 
ern cities,  is  situated,  viewing  its  inland  and  central 
position,  as  the  most  natural  market  for  the  working 
up  of  raw  material,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same 
when  manufactured  and  ready  for  consumption.  Lo- 
cated at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  of  America, 
as  the  Chesapeake  bay  has  not  unaptly  been  termed, 
with  a  harbor  approached  by  a  broad  and  deep  chan- 
nel, subject  to  no  unusual  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  at 
which  are  hourly  arriving  steamers  that  reach  all  the 
Atlantic  ports,  supplemented  by  numberless  steam- 
boats and  sailing  craft  of  every  dimension  and  build 
that  drain  the  shores  of  tributary  rivers  and  inlets  and 
the  foreshore  of  fertile  lands  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  or  more  miles,  these  conditions,  in  addition 
to  the  lines  of  rail  from  and  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
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pass,  are  such  as  to  justify  the  realization  pledged  to 
the  new-comer  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  fair  field  for 
operation,  and  for  the  manufacturing  growth  of  the 
city  the  greatest  possibilities. 

CURTIS    BAYS    GROWTH. 

A    NEW    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRY     WHICH     PROMISES    GREAT 
THINGS    IN    FUTURE. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Curtis  Bay  was  known 
only  to  Baltimoreans  as  a  place  where  fish  were  plenti- 
ful, and  where  a  safe  harbor  could  be  found  in  a  squall. 
The  land  immediately  around  the  bay  and  creek  was 
not  very  productive,  and  was  not  cultivated  like  the 
high  ground  further  back.  Few  persons  from  the  city, 
other  than  those  out  for  a  day's  fishing,  ever  went  there. 
Some  time  ago,  however,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road bought  a  large  piece  of  ground  fronting  on  west 
side  of  the  bay  and  built  an  immense  pier,  with  the  in- 
tention, it  is  believed,  of  establishing  coal  oil  and  coal 
wharves  there.  The  Curtis  Bay  Branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  was  built,  and  excursions  were 
run  there.  Then  the  value  of  the  water  front  and  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  became  apparent.  Vessels  of  the 
deepest  draught  and  greatest  tonnage  can  find  plenty 
of  room  in  the  bay  at  even  low  tide,  and  the  land  being 
high  and  healthy  makes  the  neighborhood  desirable 
for  residence. 

The  South  Baltimore  Harbor  and  Improvement  As- 
sociation, compose/1  of  Baltimore  capitalists,  has  ab- 
sorbed the  old  Patapsco  Company,  and,  with  additional 
purchases,  owms  about  1,500  acres  in  all  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Patapsco,  having  a  water  front  of  about  five 
in.iles,  extending  from  the  south  end  of  the  Long  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  Light  street,  to  Curtis  Bay. 

Some  time  ago  the  South  Baltimore  Car  Works  Com- 
pany, a  Baltimore  concern,  the  officers  of  which  are 
William  Keyser,  president ;  R.  Brent  Keyser,  secretary 
and  treasurer  ;   Howard  Carlton,  superintendent  and 
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manager,  and  David  L.  Bartlett,  William  S.  Rayner, 
Oliver  A.  Parker,  Thomas  Deford  and  Gen.  Clinton  P. 
Paine,  directors,  bought  from  the  South  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  Improvement  Association  an  oblong  piece 
of  land,  20  acres  in  extent,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Curtis  Bay  Branch  B.  and  O.  R.  R.,  and  established 
there  works  for  the  building  of  railroad  cars.  Ground 
was  broken  on  May  27,  1887,  for  the  extensive  build- 
ings, and  by  January,  1888,  the  buildings  were  up,  ma- 
chinery iu,  and  cars  were  ready  for  delivery.  Since 
January  1,  118  cars  have  been  built  and  sent  away.' 
At  present  200  men  are  employed  at  the  works.  The 
capacity  is  5  to  6  cars  per  day.  When  the  spring 
is  fully  opened  the  force  will  be  doubled,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  shops  increased  in  proportion.  The 
buildings  are  all  put  together  in  the  best  manner,  and 
are  considered  as  complete  as  any  in  the  country. 
The  cars  have  been  accepted  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction by  every  road  the  company  has  had  contracts 
with,,  and  they  now  have  large  orders  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  West  Virginia  Central  and  Maryland 
Central  Railroad  Companies. 

The  works  consist  of  eight  large  buildings,  princi- 
pally of  corrugated  iron,  standing  on  brick  and  granite 
foundations,  and  having  slate  roofs.  They  are  arranged 
so  that  when  work  is  commenced  on  a  car  the  car  goes 
from  one  building  to  another  without  any  unnecessary 
handling,  and  when  it  is  completed  it  has  made  but 
one  trip  through  the  yard,  and  has  been  in  no  building 
twice.  The  buildings  are  models  of  convenience.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  have  excellent  sani- 
tary arrangements. 

The  foundry  is  a  large  building,  202  by  82  feet.  The 
plant  is  not  yet  in,  but  will  be  in  a  short  while.  All 
the  heavy  ironwork  will  be  made  here.  To  it  is 
attached  a  two-story  cupola  room  of  brick,  34  by  46 
feet,  which  is  large  enough  to  contain  three  large 
cupolas  for  melting  iron.  The  machine  and  black- 
smith shops  are  together,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  an 
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L.  This  building  is  159  by  45  feet,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  latest  and  most  improved  iron-working  machinery. 
In  the  blacksmith  shop  are  nine  forges  and  a  large 
heating  furnace.  The  saw  shop  is  251  by  45  feet,  and 
is  of  brick.  In  it  is  made  all  the  woodwork  for  the 
cars,  which  is  put  together  in  the  erecting  shop,  the 
largest  building  of  all,  measuring  351  by  82  feet,  and 
with  a  capacity  of  forty  cars.  There  are  five  tracks 
running  through  it,  and  room  on  each  track  for  eight 
cars. 

In  addition  to  these  is  an  engine  and  boiler-room  of 
brick,  30  by  46  feet,  fitted  with  an  immense  150-horse- 
power  Taylor  engine,  and  a  boiler  of  140-horse  power. 
Another  boiler  of  the  same  size  and  capacity  will  soon 
be  added.  A  shaving  vault  of  brick,  12  by  12  feet,  and 
22  feet  high,  is  furnished  with  an  Arlington  &  Sims 
dust  separator.  There  is  in  course  of  erection  a  two- 
story  building  of  iron,  with  slate  roof,  100  by  45,  which 
will  be  used  for  a  truck-room,  store-room  and  offices, 
and  another  building,  90  by  45,  for  a  general  store- 
room. 

So  far  the  shops  are  equipped  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  freight  cars,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  a  short 
while  setting  up,  cabinet,  upholstery  and  paint  shops 
will  be  added,  and  the  best  passenger  cars  made.  In 
the  yard  are  two  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad  tracks, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  access  to  each 
shop  for  distributing  material  without  the  necessity  of 
trucking  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  water  supply  is  very  large,  and  as  a  protection 
against  fire  there  are  a  number  of  large  hydrants  situ- 
ated at  convenient  points,  with  long  lines  of  hose  near 
by.  The  hydrants  are  connected  with  a  powerful  pump, 
and  in  case  of  fire  three  streams  can  be  put  on  any  build- 
ing in  two  minutes.  The  buildings  and  grounds  were 
designed  and  laid  out  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  How- 
ard Carlton,  formerly  of  the  Trans-Ohio  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  shops,  and  who  superin- 
tended  their   construction.     Messrs.  Philip   Walsh   & 
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Sons  were  the  builders.  There  has  been  such  excellent 
management  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carlton  and  the  com- 
pany that  the  entire  concern,  ground,  buildings,  tracks, 
etc.,  have  not  cost  more  than  $115,000. 

Since  work  at  the  car  shops  has  begun,  there  has 
been  a  great  boom  in  the  little  village  of  Brooklyn. 
Last  year  the  land  company  spent  $75,000  in  laying  out 
streets  near  the  works,  paving  and  grading  them,  and* 
in  erecting  blocks  of  neat  three-story  houses,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  mechanics  at  the  shops.  There  are 
several  churches  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  school- 
house.  The  demand  for  the  houses  is  great,  and  in  the 
spring  there  will  be  32  more  put  up.  The  place  has 
been  extensively  advertised  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
papers,  and  great  inducements  offered  to  manufac- 
turers to  settle  here.  The  place  is  high  and  healthy, 
the  shops  being  44  feet  and  the  residences  164  feet 
above  tidewater.  The  land  company  is  now  negotiat- 
ing for  the  settlement  here  of  two  large  manufacturing 
industries,  and  which  if  successful  will  bring  over 
1,500  families  to  Curtis  Bay,  who  will  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  Baltimore. 

A  FLOURISHING  SUBURB. 

1 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  POSSESSED  BY  THE  SPARROW  POINT 

SETTLEMENT. 

One  of  the  most  promising  industries  ever  started  in 
Maryland  is  the  Sparrow  Point  extension  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company's  works  at  Steelton,  about  one 
mile  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Sparrow  Point  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  Baltimore  county 
side  of  the  Patapsco  river.  Over  1,000  acres  have  been 
purchased,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  works  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  this  site  impresses  all  who 
see  them.  Railroad  tracks  intersect  the  grounds,  and 
handsome  dwellings  and  stores  have  been  put  up,  to 
be  followed  by  many  more.  The  foundation  of  the 
mammoth  furnace  is  1,000  feet  long,  100  feet  wide 
and  60  feet  high.     With  the  exception  of  one  retaining 
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Trail  the  superstructure  will  be  entirely  of  iron.  The 
stone  used  in  the  heavy  foundations  was  brought  from 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  in  bay  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  one 
cargo  per  day.  There  will  be  four  furnaces,  each 
23  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  high,  with  a  Whitewell 
stove  attached  to  each  furnace  to  produce  the  gas  that 
generates  the  blast.  These  stoves  are  each  22  feet  in 
.diameter  and  70  feet  high.  Each  furnace  will  have 
three  engines,  each  weighing  600  tons,  and  the  main 
stack  will  be  22  feet  in  diameter  and  225  feet  high, 
constructed  of  plate  iron.  When  in  full  operation 
these  immense  furnaces  will  turn  out  about  4,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  daily,  and  that  branch  of  the  business 
alone  will  employ  over  1,500  persons.  There  will  be 
machine  shops  and  foundry.  The  furnaces,  machine 
shops  and  foundry  will  occupy  the  water  front  of 
Sparrow  Point,  and  are  isolated  from  the  section  upon 
which  the  town  is  being  erected.  It  is  believed  that 
in  five  years  the  company  will  have  25,000  people  re- 
siding on  the  property.  The  streets  are  laid  off  at  right 
angles.  The  principal  streets  are  75  feet  wide;  every 
other  thoroughfare  is  00  feet  wide.  A  bridge  800  feet 
long  has  been  built  across  Humphrey's  creek,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  settle- 
ment for  colored  people,  the  streets  for  which  have 
already  been  laid  out.  A  mammoth  pier  800  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide,  with  two  railroad  tracks  upon  it,  has 
been  erected.  The  approach  to  this  pier  has  been 
deepened  by  dredging,  and  it  is  to  be  so  increased  in 
depth  that  the  largest  seagoing  steamers  may  unload 
at  the  pier.  Bricks  in  great  quantities  for  use  in 
foundations,  houses,  &c.,  have  been  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  per  day  for  some  time.  Ten  years  hence 
it  is  estimated  the  place  will  have  eight  piers,  with 
steamships  unloading  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  daily. 
The  specialties  manufactured  are  to  be  boiler  plate, 
ships'  plates  and  railroad  iron.  Sparrow  Point  will 
produce  everything  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
ships   at  low  cost.     There  will  be   plenty  of  steel  for 
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ships  and  coast  defences.  The  building  of  steel  ships 
and  ironclads,  with  their  machinery  and  equipments, 
will  give  ample  employment  to  the  Sparrow  Point 
works,  and  it  is  believed  will  advance  Baltimore  in 
the  line  of  shipbuilding.  Baltimore  at  one  time  had 
the  largest  copper  smelting  works  in  the  world,  but 
they  were  killed  by  the  protective  tariff.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  use  foreign  ores  largely  at  the  Sparrow  Point 
furnaces.  They  will  come  from  Cuba,  Spain,  Island 
of  Elba  and  many  Mediterranean  localities.  The  out- 
look is  most  encouraging,  and  the  community  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  indus- 
try in  the  immediate  locality  of  Baltimore. 

SECURE  INVESTMENTS, 

STABILITY  or  REAL  ESTATE  TRAN-SACTIOXS-VALUE  AND 
CHEAPNESS  OF  LAND. 

The  general  impression  among  leading  real  estate 
brokers  of  this  city  is  that  the  advantages  of  Balti- 
more for  safe  and  profitable  investments  in  real  estate 
have  never  been  taken  advantage  of.  AVhen  the  com- 
paratively low  price  of  Baltimore  real  estate  is  taken 
into  consideration  many  express  surprise  that  outside 
capital  has  not  been  informed  of  the  fact.  The  im- 
pression is  that  if  the  true  facts  were  knov^^n  there 
would  be  an  influx  of  investors.  There  are  lots  of 
vacant  ground  in  East,  West,  South  and  North  Bal- 
timore, and  good  business  property  can  be  had  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  city,  though  the  prices  ask- 
ed for  it  are  considered  good.  Yet  these  prices  are  low 
when  compared  with  other  cities. 

The  property  which  the  York  River  Line  bought  for 
about  8200,000  would  bring  at  least  $2,000,000  in  New 
York.  Considering  the  immiense  advantages  of  Balti- 
more for  business  and  dwelling  property — the  health, 
fine  markets,  libraries,  hospitals,  schools,  proximity  to 
Washington,  &c. — real  estate  is  lower  in  Baltimore 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  exempt  even  the  growing  Western  cities,  but 
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there  is  an  element  of  stability  about  property  in  Bal- 
timore that  makes  it  especially  desirable  as  an  invest- 
ment. The  Real  Estate  Exchange  took  up  the  matter 
some  time  ago,  and  sent  to  the  city  council  a  memor- 
ial claiming  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  city  and  add  to  its  prosperity  if  an  official  publica- 
tion were  made  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Balti- 
more, with  the  view  of  inducing  business  men  and 
others  to  locate  and  encourage  capitalists  to  invest 
here.  This  method,  the  real  estate  men  say,  has  been 
tried  in  other  cities  to  great  advantage.  The  memor- 
ial said  :  "We  have  at  present  no  ready  means  of 
placing  before  non-residents  the  great  advantages  we 
possess  in  a  fine  harbor,  extensive  water  fronts,  rail- 
road and  shipping  facilities  for  handling  grain,  oys- 
ters, tobacco  and  other  freights,  abundant  pure  water 
supply,  moderate  taxes,  cheap  real  estate,  low  rents, 
fine  parks,  superior  markets,  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  libraries:  handsome  churches,  &c.,  which  in- 
formation should  be  placed  before  the  country  at 
large  in  printed  form  by  the  publishing  of  a  large 
edition  for  free  circulation  by  our  merchants  and  bus- 
iness men."  This  information,  which  the  Exchange 
wants  furnished  to  the  world, goes  there  to-day  through 
the  medium  of  The  Sun.  The  idea  is  not  intended  to 
be  conveyed  that  real  estate  in  Baltimore  is  a  drug  in 
the  market,  and  has  to  be  boomed  to  be  sold.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  simply  fully  as  valuable  and 
much  more  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 
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